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The Oberammagau Passion Play. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. 


O those who can afford the time and the money, and 
whose constitution can support a fifteen hundred mile 
journey, and an eight hours sitting still upon a hard seat, 
I would strongly recommend a visit, somtime during the 
next two months, to the quaint, but now busy, little 
village of Oberammagau, nestling high up among the 
Bavarian highlands. 

There is the sea passage to be faced, and, after that, some twenty- 
five hours’ steady railway run to Munich. From there, a further five 
hours behind the slow-going, often-stopping steam horse of Germany, 
brings the pilgrim by a winding, climbing line to Ober, a tiny hamlet 
at the foot of the Alps, whence, up a steep mountain road, he is jolted 
in a shaky thing on wheels (I do not know what it would be called 
in English) to Oberammagau, some four Saxon miles further on. 

At Oberammagau, he or she must be prepared for plain living and’ 
lodging, and for finding his or her best German of very little use ; and, 
on the day, generally Sunday, of the play, he or she must rise early, 
and sit quiet and well behaved for eight hours on a chair. 

But it is well worth all this trouble. It is worth going far, in this 
nineteenth century world, to reach a corner where people still be- 
lieve in a faith, where people will work and make effort for love of 
something else than £. s. d. 

The peasant players of Oberammagau train and prepare them- 
selves for years beforehand, labour for many months at study and 
rehearsal, and give one or two whole day performances a week, during 
four months, for a wage that just about supplies the place of what they 
would have earned in the same time at wood carving or mountain 
farming. 

The profits on the series of performances, must, in spite of the 
heavy preliminary expense, be very considerable; but these are 
divided upon a socialistic principle. One third is put aside for the 
benefit of the community, one third, or maybe a little more, goes to the 
Mother Church (our socialist friends would hardly approve this 
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part of the arrangement, I fancy), and the remainder is divided 
among the six or seven hundred performers,—more than half the 
population of the village. 

This gives a gross sum of about a little over fifty pounds to the 
chief actors for the whole series of some thirty performances, and 
about some ten or twelve to those of lesser importance, while the 
crowd of children and “supers,” as we should term them, are content 
to receive for their long and arduous labours during the sixteen weeks 
that the play “runs,” a total sum of a hundred marks. 

But, if these unworldly minded enthusiasts do not grow much in 
pocket by their work, they have their rewardin honour. To play a 
part, if only a “super’s” part, in the great Passion Play is the hope 
and aim of every well constituted inhabitant ef Oberammagau—to 
perform a leading part therein, his highest ambition. To him, his 
performance is no mere piece of acting, no mere piece of business, it 
is a sacred religious rite. 

On the morning of the play while the thousands of curious 
visitors from all quarters of the globe, and of devout worshippers 
from the neighbouring hill-side villages and towns are taking up 
their seats in the large wooden theatre that stands like some rude 
temple in a mountain wilderness, he, behind the curtain, is kneeling 
with his fellows, praying for a blessing on the holy task—as it seems 
to him—that has been allotted to him. 

_ At eight o’clock (you have to be up early to see the Oberammagau 
Passion Play) the little cannon, planted high above the village on the 
guardian rock of the Kofel, hooms twice, and the strange tragedy 
begins. 

Before giving an account of what follows, some description of the 
stage and of the method of the play is necessary. 

The main portion of the stage is a vast platform, open to the sky. 
This is used for the chorus and other processions, and for so much of 
the play proper as demands more space than is afforded by the smaller 
central stage. This central stage stands at the back of the larger 
stage, from which it is separated by a curtain, and is used for the 
tableaux vivanis, and for the usual dramatic scenes. On each side 
of this: central stage are openings which are painted to represent 
streets in Old Jerusalem, and along these streets, on to the greater 
stage, pass the crowds and processions. It is up one of these streets 
that we first see Christ advancing, followed by the joyous crowd, 
welcoming Him to Jerusalem ; it is along the other street, that towards 
the end, we see Him toiling slowly with His cross, while the same 
crowd jeers and mocks upon His heels. Next to these openings stand— 
the one on the left of the stage and the other on the right—the palaces 
of Pilate and of Annas, the priest ; and again beyond these, at the 
two extreme corners of the stage, the entrances through which the 
Chorus pass to and fro. 

The duty of the Chorus is to comment upon and explain the play 
as it progresses. Before the commencement of each act, they enter 
—the men from one side and the women from the other—and stand 
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in a line across the stage. The chief of the Chorus, with melodramatic 
tones and gestures, foreshadows the events of the coming act, and 
makes clear its meaning. The Chorus then divide and retire to the 
sices of the platform, leaving an uninterrupted view of the small, 
central stage at the back, upon which, when the curtain is drawn 
aside, is seen grouped a living picture. 

One or more of these tableaux vivants precede each act of the 
drama. ‘They represent scenes from the Old Testament, bearing upon 
the events which are about to be enacted : thus, the sixth act of the 
play, which deals with the betrayal of Christ by Judas; is introduced 
by a tableau representing Joseph beingsold by his brethren fortwenty 
pieces of silver ; while the eleventh act,“ Christ accused before Pilate 
by the High Priests,” is ushered in bya picture of the prophet Daniel 
being falsely accused before King Darius. 

While the pictures stand—which they do witii admirable stillness 
for some two or three minutes, not even the most infantile of the two 
and three hundred living models sometimes needed, seeming to move 
so much as an“eyelid—the Chorus, to the accompaniment of weird 
Haydnisque strains from an unseen orchestra, sing a kind of rude 
poem, commenting upon the scene and pointing out its connection 
with the drama. 

When the tableauz are finished with, the Chorus files off, and the 
stage is left clear for the play. 

The first act—there are eighteen in all—is preceded by a couple of 
tableaux typical of the whole drama. The first represents the expul- 
sion of Adam and Eve from Eden, symbolical of the Fall; the 
second, the Adoration of the Cross, symbolical of the Redemption. 

These are followed by the act, dealing with the triumphal entry 
of Christ into Jerusalem. We see Christ seated upon the ass, and 
surrounded by His disciples, slowly wending His way along the 
narrow streets of Jerusalem, while, thronging around them, the ever- 
increasing crowd shout “ Hosannas,” and sing their songs of gladness. 

The mimic scene wonderfully realises one’s ideal of the great 
event. The Christ is dignified, impressive and beautiful ; the dis- 
ciples seem to have stepped out from the faded canvases of the old 
masters, and the surging pressing crowd—marvellously stage 
managed—is full of life and reality. 

Christ then proceeds to drive the money changers from the 
Temple, as described in Mark xi. This excites the anger of the 
priests, and the act closes with the hatching of the conspiracy 
between these men and the Pharisees and traders to work the 
Saviour’s death. 

The second act, which is heralded by a fableau showing the sons 
of Jacob conspiring against their brother Joseph, takes place in the 
Sanhedrin, and explains the progress of the High Priests’ plotting. 

In Act iii. occurs the incident of the anointment of Christ’s feet 
by Magdalena, and Judas’s remonstrance at the waste of money, and 
generous thoughts about the poor, himself included. So far as mere 
acting is concerned, the part of Judas affords by far the best oppor- 
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tunity of any in the play, but the performer who now essays the part 
gives it no help, and the character does not in consequence attain its 
full significance. 

The best played part in the drama is this year undoubtedly that of the 
Virgin Mary. The woman’s soul looks out of her face, and her voice 
is the voice of human love and suffering. 

The parting at Bethany between Christ and His mother, which also 
occurs in this act, is the most moving scene in the tragedy. Mary’s 
Son is going to face sorrow. and death at Jerusalem. To others, He 
is the Christ, the Saviour, and His way is ordained. But to Mary He 
is something more. She is but a woman, and He is the baby that she 
suckled—her boy, her son. She would wrap her mother’s arms round 
Him, and keep Him sufe. Her cry is the cry of a mother parting 
from her child, and it pierces very deep into the heart. 

The fourth act is chiefly occupied with the temptation of Judas. 
The fifth is introduced by a tableau depicting the rain of manna in 
the wilderness. This is one of the most crowded, yet beautifully 
arranged, tableaux in the play. Some four hundred men, women, 
and children are employed in it, and the grouping is nearly perfect. 
In the act itself we see the Last Supper, and the scene is a copy of 
Leonardo da Vinci’s well-known picture. Christ foretells His betrayal, 
and, in answer to the importunities of the disciples, including those 
of Judas himself, names the betrayer. The scene is dramatic, even 
almost exciting. , 

The sixth act takes place in the Sanhedrin again. Judas and the 
priests are bargaining as to the price of the betrayal. Thirty pieces 
of silver are paid to Judas across the altar, and Judas counts them into 
his purse. “This day He shall be in your hands,” says the traitor 
as he departs ; and the council breaks up crying, “ Let Him die, let 
Him die!” 

Act vi. shews us Christ’s agony in the garden of Gethsemane ; and, 
after that, it being noon, and the play already having lasted four 
hours, players and audience—not before they need it—move out for 
rest and refreshment. 

Upon re-assembling at half-past one, we take up the story at the 
point when Christ, now a captive in the hands of the Roman soldiery, 
is dragged about, by order of the High Priests, through the streets of 
Jerusalem, to be mocked and reviled. First to the house of the 
priest, Annas, then before Caiaphas, He is led. By the Jewish 
Council He is condemned to die, and it only remains to obtain the 
authority of the Roman governor for the execution to be carried out. 

In Act x. a break is made in the history of Christ’s sufferings in 
order that we may follow the fate of Judas. The introductory 
tableau represents the murder of Abel by Cain. The Oberammergau 
peasants are not so dirty-minded a8 we English Pecksniffs. They 
see nothing evil in the form that God has created in His own image, 
and the picture is natural and realistic. 

The scene of the drama is a wild place, near Jerusalem, the burial 
place of strangers. Judas has flung his blood-money, now that it is too 
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late, back in the faces of the priests; and, torn by remorse, wanders 
in despair. Into this desolate spot he comes, cursing himself, and, 
after a scene of mental anguish and struggle, hangs himself from 
the gaunt branches of the tree that stands there, and passes out of 
the history he has done so much to make. 

In the next two acts, Christ is brought first before Pilate, and then 
before Herod. Neither will give ear to the bloody clamourings of 
the priests. Taken, however, for a second time before Pilate, He is 
ordered to be scourged. The scene of the scourging was at one time 
painfully realistic, but this year the various brutalities the Saviour 
undergoes are rather suggested than represented. 

In Act xiv. Pilate gives way to the mob, which, like the mob of 
every age, is ever on the side of injustice, folly and wrong. 
“Crucify him, crucify him!” shout the eager, delighted crowd. 
“Let Barrabas go free ;” and the sentence is announced. 

Act xv. is full of pathos. Up the narrow street toils Christ, 
fainting under His cross, and, at His heels, yelp “the tiger people 
with the tiger people’s yell.” Mary is there, and He passes by her. 
Mother and Son look at each other as they pass, but neither speaks. 
Words are not for feelings such as theirs. 

And then there follows the Crucifixion. It is difficult to give 
an idea of this scene that will-do it justice. It is a marvel of 
mechanism, skill, and stage management; but you forget to 
think of it as a thing being acted. A hushed awe pervades 
the audience, and even the society woman sits still and thinks 
—or tries to—for one moment inher life. The scene is enacted with 
such strong simple earnestness that there can be no thought of 
irreverance. The two thieves, bound upon their crosses, hang one 
to the right side and one to the left ; while in the centre, twenty feet 
from the ground, is nailed the Christ upon the cross. 

Here, there is no shirking of the details. The crown of thorns is 
on His head, and the bloody sweat is on His brow. The great nails 
go (toall seeming) through the hands and feet, and by the nails alone. 
He seems supported. The soldier pierces him in the side, and the 
blood spurts out. It is painful, but too impressive to be revolting. 
One is moved, not disgusted. 

Mary, and the little group and those that were near and dear to 
Him, are gathered at the foot of the cross, and wait till the end comes. 

The descent from the cross is copied from Rubens. The details 
demand great care and patience on the part of the actors, for it is 
clearly a difficult and slightly dangerous piece of stage business. It 
is as lovingly undertaken, however, as though the labour were a reality, 
and the task safely accomplished, and Christ is laid at the feet of 
Mary, and the little company of loving ones bend over him, weeping. 

Two brief scenes, more in the nature of /ableauz than acts, complete 
the drama. The first is the Resurrection, the second the Ascension. 
And then the vast audience slowly, and with thoughtful faces, files 


out into the open air. : 
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“Tinsel Town.” 


(For Recitation.) 


By CLIFTON RINGHAM. 


I.—“ CURTAIN!” 


~ ALLO, my boy! you're just in time ; the rag will soon be . 
\ down, 
So while we’re waiting you can tell usa tale of Tinsel 
Town.” 
te * & 
Ay, Tinsel Town is gay, indeed, its tales are many, too; 
Some are as false as its fairest scenes, some like its 
tinsel, true. 
So I chose me one of the true ones, and there in the parlour old 
They sat and listened round me, and this was the tale I told— 
oe od * 
Two things you'll find in Lancashire, in village as well as town, 
If you don’t play up well enough, they’ll hiss and hoot you down ; 
But if you do ‘catch on,’ well, there, they take a keen delight 
In following you about all day, and shouting at you at night. 
No half-and-half sort of measures; although ’tis rather rough, 
Whichever it is, you'll not complain they’re not critical enough ! 
I then was playing ‘ useful,’ in a third-rate touring crowd, 
And putting my hand to anything—’twas no good being proud ; 
And business, too, was capital, full houses every night. 
The Lancashire lads, they liked us—when they do, well, you're all 
right. 
For I had been out of collar a pretty long time, you see, 
And there was a little maid at home thinking, I knew, of me. 
Somehow, tw see the house full, from floor to roof, of life, 
It set me thinking always of home and my little wife. 
However, that’s not here nor there, so I'll get on with my tale— 
I recollect that night whenever I hear the name ‘ Overdale.’ 
That was where we were then ; we’d played there all the week ; 
When Saturday night came round, the house—well, ’twas something 
quite unique— 
For such a crush I never saw, nor hope to see again, 
A sea of faces, high and low ; we'd ‘ caught on’ there, ’twas plain, 
We put up ‘ The Ticket o’ Leave Man,’ and a farce that I forget, 
And we’d a pretty ‘ May Edwards ’—I think I see her yet, 
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How she made that great house rise at her, and shout and whistle 
and yell, 

From the moment she first entered until the curtain fell. 

There was one man in the gallery, in the centre of the row, 

Who never took his eyes off her for that couplé of hours or so. 

He sort of fascinated me, and many a glance I cast 

At him, as he leant against the rail, from the first act to the last. 

I never said a word to her. Though brave enough in her part, 

A timid little thing she was, gentle and good o’ heart. 

A deal too good for our rowdy crowd, as half an eye could tell, 

But ready enough to do anything, and all she did, done well. 

But I watched that man until the rag went up for the farce again, 

And then I saw he’d gone to sleep; ‘drunk,’ thought I, ‘that’s 
plain.’ 

And those that had been crying were laughing themselves now 
hoarse,’ 

I could see they never noticed him, and thought the same, of course. 

Almost the last thing under Heaven, they thought that night, I'll 
swear, 

Was that they sat and laughed at us, with a dead man next them 
there ! 

Yes, dead ; with his face upon his arms—dead in the glare and glow, 

Dead to the laughter and the light—dead to the play below. 

Tragedy laid her mask down—Comedy stayed her tears— 

Here was a play a man might see not once in a thousand years. 

The curtaia dropped upon our farce, and then on his it fell ; 

Somebody learnt the ghastly truth and proclaimed it in a yell. 

They carried him out, and someone else for a doctor quickly fled ; 

He came, and heard and felt his heart : “the curtain’s down ” he said. 

Nobody saw her coming, no one could stop her then, 

From seeing a sight that silenced and unmanned the strongest men ; 

Before we could touch her, turn her, or even say a word, 

A sudden cry rang out on our ears, a cry that all of us heard. 

““My husband!” then down she fell like a dead thing at our feet, 

Fell with a beatless heart beside the heart that had ceased to beat ! 

There are plays in life that we seldom see, the curtain is mostly 
down. 

Comedy, Tragedy, Drama, Farce—Life is a Tinsel Town. 

There was one there; married at sixteen, not to a mortal man, 

But to a devil black and base, built on a human plan. 

He wearied of his childish toy in less than a year, and so 

Left her to find her owa way through this world of wrong and woe. 

No matter to him, then, what she did or where she went away— 

But he went down in the world, while she went up in it, strange to 
Say 5 

She toiled and climbed the hill; he wasted money and health and 
life— 

Gentleman, betting man, swindler, rake—and she was this man’s 
wife ! 
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All this was what she told.me long after that wretched day ; 

Now she’s playing the lead at a house not a hundred miles away. 
‘But that’s what her story told me—there’s many a play we see 

On the stage not half so strong as those that are close to you and me. 
We all of us play our part, forsooth, upon the stage of life, 

With an aching heart we don our mask, and jest amid the strife ; 
We strut our little hour away—they call it seventy years— 
Happiness, misery, love and hate, laughter and song and tears ; 
Tragedy, Comedy, Drama, Farce—but Fame is a fading crown ; 

Put out the lights, the play is done, they have rung the curtain down! 


Se 


Christopher Marlowe. 


BY HARRY PLOWMAN. 


¢ HE dawn of our dramatic literature was heralded by few 
gleams in presage of the radiance that was to come ; 
rather like a tropical sunrise it burst forth in a sudden 
blaze of glory and effulgence, which outshone in its 
splendour even the brilliancy of the golden age in which 

, it was born. 

The evolution of a national drama out of the crude germ of the 
religious miracle plays and moralities was very gradual. The Coven- 
try and Towneley Plays, which began about the end of the thirteenth 
century, were followed by a class of entertainment called interludes, 
which were short plays of a humorous character, the principle of 
which are by John Heywood. They were of the rudest kind, and 
some of the titles are curiously quaint, such as “Johan, Johan, the 
Husbandman, Tyb his wife, and Syr John ye Priest,” also, “ Ye 
Merrie Adventures of ye Pardoner, ye Curate, ye Frere, and Neigh- 
bour Pratte ;”” these were succeeded by the first attempts at a regular 
drama, the “ Ralph Roister Doister” of Nicholas Udall, the Master 
of Eton, and the “Gammer Gurton’s Needle” of Bishop Still, the 
two earliest comedies. In the first mentioned the plot is very slight, 
but the rhyme is clever ; the second is destitute of plot and of wit; 
it is very vulgar, and the only redeeming feature is a song in praise 
of beer, which still lives in English ale-houses. 

The first tragedy, “ Ferrex and Porrex,” was by Lord Buckhurst 
and Norton ; it was presented about 1562, and is an attempt to form 
a classical drama, but it is heavy, cumbrous, and undramatic in every 
sense, and the rhyme is most monotonous and spiritless. 
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The dramas of Robert Green claim a passing notice, not on account 
of construction, but for their freshness and originality. In reading 
them we seem to scent the perfume of the woods and hedgerows, 
and to have a glimpse of the Merrie England of Elizabeth. 

The year 1564 was destined to see the birth of the twin stars of 
our dramatic firmament. On the 26th February, Christopher Mar- 
lowe was born at Canterbury, and on the same day of April, William 
Shakspere at Stratford-on-Avon. Little is known of their early lives ; 
the mixture of fact and fiction regarding Shakespere is familiar to 
every one, and as regards Marlowe there is little to tell. 

He was the second son of the clerk of St. Mary’s, at Canterbury, 
who, it is said, was also a shoemaker, but this is doubtful ; he was at 
the King’s School in his native town, and when he was sixteen years 
of age was entered at Corpas Christi College, Oxford. It is a doubt- 
ful matter how it was that being of humble parentage he could be 
sent to the University ; one conjecture is that he gained one of the 
two scholarships attached to his school, and the other that he was 
sent on the bounty of one Sir Roger Manwood, who might have ob- 
served signs of the rich genius which only required development ; 
but neither of these hypotheses is supported by evidence. 

Between the intervals of his degrees of B.A. and M.A. there is a 
gap of some four years unaccounted for ; there is a suggestion that 
this was passed in taking part in the wars in the Netherlands, but 
most probably he was engaged in maturing the scheme of his first 
drama, and in also translating his exquisite version of Ovid’s 
Elegies. 

At length the first fruits of his genius were ripe, and in 1587 “ Tam- 
burlaine ” was produced, and the great revolution in dramatic litera- 
ture commenced, as this was the first play in blank verse acted on the 
English stage. 

The erudite, pedantic, and even transcendental Augustus Von 
Schlegel, makes a curious mistake in remarking that he cannot con- 
ceive how Ben Jonson could use the expression, “ Marlowe’s mighty 
line ;” he appears to be quite ignorant of the fact that Marlowe first 
used blank verse, but this might be expected of a German scholar 
who, in the profundity of his wisdom, criticised English plays, some 
of which he had never read. 

The faults of “Tamburlaine” are glaring ; a great part of the dia- 
logue is most bombastic and inflated, to our modern ideas of an 
Oriental conquerer ; but wecan see throughout the marks of the mighty 
mind which had emancipated itself from the stilted and fantastic 
examples of the literature of a period in which Lyly’s Euphues were 
considered to be the great model. 

Here we have a vigorous conception, and a virile, flowing, and 
accurate versification, with a spirit of true poetical inspiration. We 
cannot, in the limits of this article, point out particular passages, but 
must leave it to our readers to discover the most beautiful, and they 
will find many which, although perhaps exaggerated, possess the 
genuine poetic ring. “Tamburlaine” is to be regarded as a remark- 
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able work, as the first English poetic drama, but it is certainly Mar- 
lowe’s worst ; we must remember, however, that he was probably not 
much more than twenty when it was written. 

In the consideration of “Dr. Faustus,” we come to one of the 
mightiest conceptions in our language. We stand aghast at the vast- 
ness of the creation built up on te slight materials of the old ballad 
from which Marlowe procured the story; here we see the gigantic 
pride and ambition of Faust, aspiring to be a demigod, the giant in- 
tellect possessed of all earthly knowledge, yet craving for power and 
dominion ; the restless spirit, chafing within its narrow limits, and 
following its wild aspirations even to the gates of hell, undaunted by 
the fearful power which it invokes. 

With all respect for Goethe, we must consider the Faust of Marlowe 
by far the grandest in conception. No humble village maiden will 
content the vast desires of the proud intellect conceived by Marlowe, 
and the spirit of Helen of Greece is summoned to be the companion 
of its burning passions. Goethe’s creation is more philosophical, 
mystic, and perhaps more sympathetic and human ; but, except in 
the first scene, and in the description of the weird night on the 
Blocksberg, it does not reach to the height of the sublime grandeur 
of Marlowe’s incarnation, whose restless ambition demands 

“____to be t Emperor of the World, 
And make a bridge thro’ the moving air 
To pass the ocean with a band of men ; 
Til Fea the hills that bind the Afric shore, 


And make that country continent to Spain, 
And both contributory to my crown.” 


There are certain scenes of vulgar jesting in this play which jar 
with the rest of it, but the weight of evidence shows that these are 
not Marlowe's, but-were introduced as a concession to the unwashed 
for the loss of their old friend the “ Vice,” a humorous and prominent 
personage in the early drama, 


Contrast these scenes with the incomparable beauty of the address 
to Helen, 


“ Oh, thou art fairer than the evening air 
Clad in the beauty of a thousand stars,” 
and we cannot believe that they are by the same hand. 

The horror of the last scene is most intense, and the wild despair 
of the doomed soul, now repentant, but entirely shut out from hope, 
and contemplating an eternity of agony, is given in a speech of mar- 
vellous power. 

“The Jew of Malta” is marred to a great extent by the exaggera- 
tion of the principal character ; but, as in our time, it has become a 
necessity for dramatic purposes that a Jew should be depicted from a 
comic point of view, so in Marlowe’s time, popular exigencies 
demanded that he should be invested with all the attributes of revenge 
and malignancy. Barabas is simply a demon of cruelty, and some of 
his atrocities are quite purposeless, otherwise the character is wrought 
with considerable skill, and the play is a massive and concrete pro- 
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duction. The other characters are sketched with boldness and in 
vivid colours, the servant of the Jew and a bullying swashbuckler 
being particularly strong creations. 

The versification is smooth and flowing, and the play is rich in 
wealth of idea, so much so, indeed, that Shakspere has appropriated 
from it for the “ Merchant of Venice,” to which play it is scarcely 
inferior. 

“The Massacre at Paris” is vigorously conceived ; it is full of situ- 
ation, and the characters have a strongly-marked individuality, but 
the poetry has not the swelling cadence and rhythm of the other 
plays. 

In “ Dido, Queen of Carthage,” we find passages of the rarest beauty, 
but, as a whole, it is more poetical than dramatic. 

We come now to the consideration of the first absolutely perfect 
historical play in our language, “ Edward the Second.” This is un- 
questionably the finest of Marlowe’s works; it is mostevenly balanced, 
there is aun absence of exaggeration of any sort, and the general 
scheme of the play is well matured and developed. 

The character of Edward is a study of great skill. We see the 
weakness, and infatuation, almost amounting to imbecility; but yet 
there is ever present the regal dignity which reminds us that he is 
still a king, and in the dark scene of despair and terror wherein he 
meets his doom, he claims our respect as well as sympathy. Charles 
Lamb remarked on this ssene that it moved pity and terror more than 
any scene ancient or modern with which he was acquainted. 

The vacillation of the king is in strong contrast to the bold 
arrogance of Gaveston and the imperious strength of will of Isabella. 
Mortimer is portrayed with much vigour and tone, and the slight 
sketch of the young prince, afterwards Edward the Third, is full of 
dignity and grace. 

This play is singularly free from the faults of unevenness and ir- 
regularity of construction so common among our early dramatists, 
when everything was sacrificed to situation and to tumid bombastic 
dialogue, and is such a distinct advance on Marlowe’s earlier works, 
beautiful as they are, that, had he not been cut off in the prime of 
his manhood at twenty-nine, we have a right to expect that, with one 
exception, he would have ranked the highest of our dramatic poets. 

Had Shakspere died at twenty-nine he would probably have 
gone down to posterity as a poet of promise, and “ Lucrece ” and “ A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” would be considered his masterpieces. 

Marlowe’s line for line translations of “Ovid’s Elegies,” and the 
tirst book of “ Lucan,” show the versatility of his genius. In them 
he appears to have caught the spirit of the classical pvets, but they 
lack the freedom and melody of his divine fragment of “ Hero and 
Leander,” which was afterwards completed by Chapman. 

In the first three Sestiads, whera Marlowe's hand. is chiefly dis- 
cernible, are passages of the most exquisite loveliness, combined 
with the richest imagery and grace of fancy ; the verse is one limpid 
stream of the purest melody. It isone of the most supreme examples 
of fervent love-poetry which our language possesses. 
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“The Passionate Shepherd to his Love,” which was appropriated 
by a piratical printer, and given to the world as Shakspore’s, will be | 
known to everyone for its sweet beauty of expression. 

As regards the personal character of our poet, thera is little known, 
and that little is not, we regret to say, at all creditable. He leda 
somewhat turbulent life, and, like another erratic genius, Richard 
Savage, was slain in a tavern brawl; this took place on June Ist, 
1593, soon after he was twenty-nine. 

It is with pain that we have to deplore that at this time he was 
threatened with a prosecution for infidel opinions. That he held such 
opinions is by no means certain, for the accusation was brought on 
the evidence of a man who was hanged shortly after, and whose 
evidence could scarcely be trustworthy ; at the outside it does not 
amount to more than deism. 

Marlowe may have been unsettled in his religious views, and 
possibly gave utterance to ideas similar to those occasionally ex- 
pressed by would-be cynical young men in London club-rooms in 
our own day. We, however, must take into consideration that this 
was an age of transition; the Reformation had beeu annulled by 
Mary, and been re-established by Elizabeth, and no doubt there must 
have been great uncertainty of opinion generally, in all probability 
begetting a condition of mind amongst cultivated men which we 
should now call freethought. 

Whatever were Marlowe’s faults, and admitting even that some 
passing clouds of religious unbelief may have obscured the lustre of 
his brilliant genius, we can look upon them leniently as pre- 
eminently the errors of a young man, which advancing years would 
probably have redeemed, and we will try and condone them, as we 
have already condoned the sins of that other wild heart, whose 
tumultuous beatings were stilled for ever, and found rest at last 
beneath the waters of the Gulf of Spezzia.* 








*Percy Byash3 Shalley, obit July 8th, 1822. 
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Annals of the Bath Stage. 


By WALTER CALVERT. 


PART II. 
THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY—1600-1700. 


N the death of Spencer (1599), who has been styled laureate 

to Queen Elizabeth, Samuel Daniel is said to have succeeded 

to office. This poet and historian wrote two tragedies, 
“Cleopatra” and “ Philotas.” They are constructed after 

the Grecian model, but never obtained reputation, not- 
withstanding the beauty and excellency of occasional 

passages. “ His elegant genius,” says Campbell, “ wanted 

the strength for great dramatic efforts.” His object in writing 
“ Philotas ” was misunderstood, or wilfully misrepresented. He was 
said to have had his eye, in writing this piece, on the fall of the Earl 














BATH IN THE TIME OF SHAKESPEARE. 
Z.—St. Michael’s Church, Outwhich, where the “Miracles” were formerly performed. 


of Essex. This evidently pained him, and induced him to write 
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what he styles an “ Apology,” which is generally affixed to the 
play. In this Apology he says :— 


“Living in the country, about four years since, and near half a year 
before the late tragedy of ours (whereunto this is now most ignorantly 
resembled), unfortunately fell out here in England, I began the same, and wrote 
three acts thereof, as many to whom I then showed it can witness ; purposing 
to have it represented in Bath by certain gentlemen’s sons, as a private recrea- 
tion for the Christmas, before the Shrovetide of that unhappy disorder. But, by 
reason of some occasion then falling out, and being called upon by my printer 
for a new impression of my Works®, with some additions to the Civil Wars, I 
intermitted this other subject. _Which now lying by me, and driven by necessity 
to make use of my pen, and the stage to be the mouth of my lines, which before 
were never heard to speak but in silence ; I thought the representing so true a 
history, in the ancient form of a tragedy, could not have had an unreprovable 
passage with the time, and the better sort of men ; seeing with what idle fictions 
and gross follies the stage, at this day, abused men’s recreations. And withal, 
taking a subject that lay, as I thought, so far from the time, and so remote a 
stranger from the climate of our present courses, I could not imagine that envy 
or ignorance could possibly have made it to take any particular acquaintance 
with us, but as it hath a general alliance to the frailty of greatness, and the 
usual workings of ambition, the perpetual subjects of books and tragedies.” 


Daniel prefixed to this play a Dedicatory Epistle “ To the Prince,” 
to whom, when King James I. he fulfilled the office of groom of the 
bed-chamber. He was early in 1603-4 given charge in some way of 
the Metropolitan Theatre, in connection with the licensing of plays, 
when his tragedy of “ Philotas” was first published in 1605. We assume 
from the above “ Apology ” that it was first performed in 1601. This 
is confirmed in the Municipal Records, from which we continue the 
extracts relating to things theatrical :— 


1602 Oct. 15, 44 Elizabeth. item paid for two gallons of Beare 
gave unto the Earle of Hertford's givin to the Shott uppon the 
players, xxs. Kinge’s hollidaie, viijd. 
given unto the younge men of our item paid for a glasse that was loste 
ttie that played att Christmas, att the same tyme, ijd. 
vJs. viijd. paid more for cake givin to the Shott 
given unto the children that played att the same tyme, vs. 
att Candellmas, vs. item givin to the Ld Admirall’s 
Oct. 14, 1 James I. players, xs. 
item givin to a fensor that did plaie 506 Oct. 10, 4 Jas. I. 
before the Shott with the Sword att given to the players at Christmas, vs. 
the proclayminge of our Dreade and given to the Prince's players, xxiiis. 
Sovereign Kinge, ijs. vjd. viiid. 
item givin to the musicins att the given to the Queene’s players, xx 
same tyme, iijs. iiijd. Oct. 16, 5 Jas. I. 
item paid for fyve gallons of clarrett given to the Queen's players, xs. 
wyne given the Shote uppon the given more to the Queen’s players, xxs. 
Kinge’s hollidaie, xiiijs. iiijd. given to the Prince players, xxs, 
item paid for a pounde and halfe of-| 1609  Oct.16, 7 Jas. I. 
Suger at the same tyme, ijs. iijd. Given to the Duke's players, xs, 
item givin to the musicins att the Given to the King’s trumpiters, xs. 
same tyme, vs. 1612 Oct. 12, 9 Jas. L. 
item givin to the Kinge’s players, to the ladye Elizabeth, her players, 
xxxs.t xxs. 











* The Complete Works of Samuel Daniel, with memorial Introduction, Portrait 
and Autograph. Edited by Rev. Alex. B. Grosart, D.D., L.L.D. Published by the 
Spancer Society, 3 vols. 4to, London, 1885. Only 100 copies printed. 

+ As Shakespeare was a member of the King’s players it may be fairly inferred 
that he visited Bath on this occasion, although it is unsupported by documentary or 
direct evidence. Additional reasons for believing the poet was acquainted with Bath 
are to be found in his works, the last two of his sonnets being considered to have a 
direct allusion to the thermal waters. In sonnet 153 we read :— 

Cupid lay by his brand and fell asleep ; 

A maid of Dian’s this advantage found, 
And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep 
* Ina cold valley-fountain of that ground ; 
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After 1612 there comes a break in these entries, though, as during 
the reign of:James I., and the early portion of the reign of Charles 
L., there “was no great falling away in the love of the drama which 
sprang into such vigorous life during the Elizabethan era. It was in 
the year 1626,:however, anew Guildhall was built, ‘after the design 
of the celebrated Inigo Jones, in ‘which the players, who occasionally 
visited the:city; were permitted.to perform their theatrical exhibi- 
tidus. .Towards the middle of this. century these amusements would 
probably be discountenanced at Bath bythe senseless Puritanism of 
William Prynne. 

PRYNNE’S “ HISTRIO MASTIX.” 

This voluminous writer,’so entertainingly criticised in Disraeli’s 
‘*Calamities and Quarrels of Authors,” was born at the Manor House 
of Swainswick, a village near Bath, in 1600, and was educated at the 
Bath Grammar School, matriculated at Oriel College at the age of 
sixteen, took his degree of B.A. in 1620, and subsequently studied at 
Lincoln’s Inn. He became a‘zealous adherent to the Puritan party, 
and was offended by the growing taste for the stage. The “ number 
of plays and playheuses increasing daily,” “the 40,000 play books 
vented within these two years,” “the fact that Shakespeare’s plays 
were printed in better paper than Bibles,”—these were the intolerable 








Which borrow’'d from this holy fire of love 
A dateless lively heat, still to endure, 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove, 
Against strange maladies as sovereign cure. 
But at my mistreas’s eye love's brand new-fired, 
The boy for trial needs wouli touch my breast ; 
I, sick withal, the help of Bath desired, 
And hither hied, a sad distemper’d guest, 
But found no cure: the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire; my mistress’ eyes. 

These lines are so peculiarly applicable to Bath, that it is impossible not to infer 
that the city must have been in the poet’s mind when he penned them. As Dean 
Plumtre says, though doubtless allegorical, it seems to be an allegory resting upon 
fact, and it bears too close a resemblance to a description of something actually 
within the poet’s knowledge, to be considereda mere coincidence. Again, in the 
following and last sonnet we read :— 

The little love-god lying once asleep, 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand, 
Whilst many nymphs that vowed chaste life to keep, 
Came tripping by ; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire 
Which many legions of true hearts had warm’d ; 
And.so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping by a virgin hand disarm’d. 
This brand she quenched in a cool well by, 
Which from love's fire took heat perpetual, 
Growing a bath and healthful remedy 
For men diseased ; but I my mistres:’ thrall, 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love's fire heats water, water cools not love. 
Dean Plumtre remarks that the sonnets “ are more or less pervaded with medical 
imagery such as would be natural in one who, with the poetic temperament which 
finds parables in all things, has recently been passing through the experience of ill- 
ness.” . These verses give us strong reasons for believing the poet did visit Bath, but 
whether as a player or patient it is impossible to say. In each sonnet we have the 
— that he tried the “healthful remedy” and found no cure.”—Vide BATH 
ERALD. 
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evils which inspired him to write and publish in 1633 his famous 
book against theatrical representations. The actual number of pages 
in this book is 1,086, exclusive of the “ Dedicatory Epistle,” “ Address 
tothe Christian Reader,” and “The Table ; ” including the whole it is 
a quarto of 1,156 pages. The title page (see page 17), which is a 
literary curiosity, contains a good epitome of what follows. 

At the time this work was published, Prynne was a man of in- 
fluence in Bath, § one of those miserable visionary theologists who, 
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as Warton remarks, attempted the business of national reformation 
without any knowledge of the nature of society, and whose censures 
proceeded not so much from principles of a purer morality, as from 
the narrowness of mind, and from that ignorance of human affairs 
which necessarily accompanies the operations of enthusiasm. 

Instead of dividing his work into chapters, he divided it into what 
he is pleased to call acts and scenes. He usually begins each scene 








§ Prynne subsequently represented Bath in three successive parliaments from 1660. 
On the Restoration, he was appointed Keeper of the Records in the Tower, which 
office he continued to fill till his death in 1669. Many of his works, of which he 
bay wee 200, are in the Library of the Bath Abbey—See Peach’s “‘ Historic Houses,” 

ol. IL. p. 121. 








Photographed by Barraud, Oxford Street, W. Copyright. 


MISS BESSIE MATTON. 


‘I will chide no breather in the world, but myself; against whom I know most 
faults.,—AS YOU LIKE IT, Act III, Sc. 2. 


Ea.inaton & Co., PUBLISHERS, 
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with a syllogism. “The essence of his own work,” observes the Rev. 
Genest, “ may be comprised in one syllogism :—” 


“ Whatever has been condemned by the Fathers and Councils ought not to be 
to‘erated in a Christian country. But the stage has been condemned by the 
Fathers and Councils. Therefore the stage ought not to be tolerated. 


To this thereis a short answer : ‘True Protestants are bound by no authority 
but that of reason and the scriptures.’” 


In the index there is a-stronz phrase against “ women actors,” so 
“impudent as to act, to speak publicly ona stage (perchance in man’s 
rpparel and cut hair, here proved sinful and abominable) in the 
presence of sundry men and women.” Prynne’s enemies determined 
that it wasa libel upon the Queen who acted, only a short time 
before the book appeared, a part in a Masque at Somerset House. 
Although the work had been seven years in preparation, this affair 
got Prynne intosad disgrace. However, his check to the amusements 
of Bath was only temporary, a mere passing cloud ; the merry reign 
of Charles II. revived the passion for the drama. It is somewhat 
extraordinary, and deserving of observation, that the regal restoration 
of the King and the restoration of the stage were events of the same 
period. Two patents were granted for the forming of two distinct 
companies of comedians in the metropolis, and the representations 
were attended with two critical advantages; the first was, the 
theatres immediately opening after so long a suspension of acting 
during the civil war, and the anarchy that succeeded it: the 
second, that no woman had ever before represented any part. The 
female characters had heretofore been performed by the most effemi- 
nate actors of the company. The heightening that actresses must 
have at first given to theatrical representations when compared with 
the heterogeneous appearance that the most smooth-faced comedian 
could have made in petticoats, is almost inconceivable. At the time 
that Shakespeare wrote he was not unapprized as to the disadvantage 
under which his female characters must appear under the circum- 
stances; and to this consideration we may reasonably attribute the 
scarcity with which they are strewed in most of his pieces. 

Although the Civil War must have put dramatic representations 
entirely out of the question for the time being, the City Fathers, 
according to Wood, were not unmindfual of the prosperity of Bath, 
for in October of the year 1650 certain bye-laws were issued for the 
removal of a great nuisance which then existed, after which “ people 


began to flock to Bath for recreation, as well as for the benefit of the 
waters.” 


FAMOUS VISITORS. 


Amongst the famous visitors of this period was John Evelyn, 


who gives us in his Diary a slight but characteristic glance of the 
city as it then was :— 


“June 27, 1654. We all went to see Bathe, when I bathed in the cross bathe. 
Amongst the rest of the idle diversions of the towne, one musitian was famous 
for acting a changeling, which indeed he personated strangely.” 
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He continues to describe the town, and his description would have 
been equally true when King Charles II. took his Royal Consort 
there in 1633. “From this period,” writes Wood, “the drinking 
of the hot waters of Bath may be very justly said to have been estab- 
lished ; and. from the same period the trade of the city began to turn 
from the woolen mauufacture to that of entertaining the strangers 
that came to it for the use of the hot waters.” 

It is much to be regretted that Pepys, in his gossipy chronicle, de- 
scribing his sojourn at Bath in 1668, has not left us any record 
respecting the condition of the Bath stage at this time. 

It is more than probable that the dramis were still enacted at the 
Guildhall as well as the inn yards, for as late as the year 1673 we 
have a record of a paymentof Is. “to the players at the Towne Hall.” 
In 1692, Princess Anne, and her husband, Prince George of Denmark, 
visited Bath, but having incurred the displeasure of the King and 
Queen, the Corporation, much to their regret, were prevented from 
paying Her Royal Highness any mark of distinction. In 1694, Mr. 
Joseph Gilmore, of Bristol, published a map of Bath, and the chief 
places of amusements depicted therein are the Bowling Green (after- 
wards Harrison’s Walks) and the Cock-pit. Upon the former, the 
country dances were held, to the music of the fiddle and hautboy. 
The latter was situated in what is now called the Saw-close ; the name 
implies the class of entertainment exhibited within its walls. This 
chartographer also published plans for proposed buildings ia the city, 
somewhat after the manner of those subseyuently drawn by Wood, 
and in these “a stable by the Abbey gate was appropriated for a 
theatre,” but that was a proposal never carried out. It appears that 
about this time, Bath was of no importance whatever, and merely the 
residence of a small number of shopkeepers and mechanics, added 
to occasionally by a few visitors of rank and quality, who visited 
the city for the benefit. of the waters; and it is from the commence- 
ment of the next century that it again assumes a new character, as 
an asylum for wealthy invalids and a resort of some of the most 
famous literati, as well as the nursery for the greatest actors of the 
English stage. : 


(To be Continued.) 


SSS 
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The Stalls, the Pit, and the Critic. 


By EVELYN BALLANTYNE. 


some interest to the playgoer, and would seem a 
promising topic for controversy. It is, however, a sub- 
ject which cannot be lightly dismissed in a philippic of 
two or three pages. 
“A.J. D.,” in his powerful invective, in the May issue 
of this magazine, against the tendencies of modern stage 
criticism, states his case with no lack of vigour, and makes things 
generally unpleasant for the unfortunate minor critic. The writer, 
however, does little more than mergly introduce the subject, and on 
this account his article must be considered somewhat inconclusive 
and unsatisfactory. He somehow fails to get to the root of the 
matter, and does little more than indulge in more or less violent 
denunciations of what he considers the faults of the methods of 
criticism now in vogue. Such a sweeping attack on the existing 
state of things will hardly serve the writer’s, or, indeed, any useful 
purpose, except so far as it may excite opposition and invite dis- 
cussion. Assertion, as we are so often told, is not argument, though 
it is certainly most effective when the other side has no right of 
reply. His treatment of this interesting topic rather suggests the 
opening remarks of the chairman at a public meeting, who is 
careful to confine himself to introductory generalities, so as not to take 
away from the speech of the chief speaker of the evening what, in 
theatrical parlance, is called the “ fat.”” One expects something more 
than a declaration in good set terms that minor dramatic critics are 
mostly offensively personal, superficial, and unintelligent, and the 
tone of their critiques unhealthy and vicious. Not only are these 
sweeping statements, even when ballasted with quotations from 
Schlegel and other eminent authorities, to some extent capable of 
refutation, but one naturally looks for some explanation of the 
causes of this alleged decadence of criticism, and some suggestions 
for a remedy for this parlous state of things. 

If, however, we analyse carefully this vehement tirade, fulminated 
by this uncompromising champion of the higher culture, and do not 
allow our judgment to be carried away by this overwhelming flood 
of invective, I think we shall find that it is little more than a clever 
and well-sustained piece of special pleading, and the much tried 
minor critic may breathe freely. 

In this involved petitio principii there is, it must be allowed, a 
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slight attempt to account for the degeneracy of criticism. It is 
attributed to the absolute incompetence and indifference to the true 
interests of the drama of the critic of the modern school of 
journalism. This is rat':er like arguing in a circle; but still it 
affords a peg on which the much maligned minor critic may hang 
his defence. 

As a humble member of the confraternity, I am tempted to rush 
into the breach, and, at the risk of being called an advocatus diaboli, 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to hold a brief for this vituperated class. 

Even if we grant, for the sake of argument, that there is a falling 
off in the dramatic criticisms of to-day, it is, after all, the fault of 
the public, for which the journalists cater ; and I confess it is with 
great pleasure that I make the “many-headed” a scape-goat, and 
shelter myself behind the broad shoulders of the crowd. It is all 
very well to say that the critic should lead and direct public opinion. 
This sentiment, no doubt, sounds well, and within certain limits 
the maxim is good enough. How often, though, an exaggerated 
view of the disciplinary duties of the critic proves a stumbling block 
to its exponents, and paralyses their well-meant efforts. A critic 
should, no doubt, place himself a little ahead of the crowd, and try 
to head it, as it were, in the right direction; but if he rashly attempt 
to run directly counter to public opinion, his efforts are worse than 
futile, and he might as well endeavour to stem a tidal river by 
swimming against it. It must be admitted that the critics of the minor 
journals rarely err in this direction, though it does not necessarily 
follow that they fly to the other extreme, and degrade the drama. 
The superior critic is rather too fond of talking about the theatre as 
a “school of morals,” a “refining element of society,” &2., and is apt. 
to lose sight of the fact that the play-going public visit the theatre 
chiefly to be amused, interested, and “taken out of themselves,” 
rather than to be instructed, and regard the play more as a pastime 
than a means of mental improvement. Too often his well-meant in- 
tentions and high aims are frustrated, because he is altozether out of 
touch with the public; and he ends by alienating and disgusting his 
readers. 

Then, again, the cultured critic, who is so thoroughly imbued 
with the notion of elevating the drama, is generally too much of an 
idealist, and his enthusiasm for the best interests of the drama tends 
to a certain want of catholicity of taste. He is rather given toa 
cheap and narrow-minded method of criticism. He cannot refrain 
from sneering superciliously at the honest fooling of a popular farce, 
and the harmless conventionalism of domestic melodrama, merely 
because it is farce and melodrama, altogether forgetting that honest 
and sound workmanship is always worthy of praise, even if applied 
to. forms of dramatic art which do not appeal to his esoteric 
sympathies. 

Then our severe critic, starting with the proposition that the 
“great mass of the public is intelligent,” declares that it demands 
something better than the “literary garbage” —as he unkindly calls it— 
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provided for it by the new school of critics. The force of this 
sweeping statement depends a good deal on the meaning he attaches 
to the words “public” and “intelligent.” If he mean the pit and 
gallery, which represent approximately the masses as opposed 
to the classes, I should be inclined to join issue with him on that 
point. Speaking generally, the great body of playgoers who are to be 
found on the benches of pit and gallery are no doubt intelligent in 
the sense of being fairly well endowed with reasoning powers, and 
what is called common-sense, but even in this age of school-boards 
the average pittite (pace the Messiewrs of the Playgoers’ Club) can 
hardly be called well-informed or well-educated. If proof is wanted 
it is only necessary to listen to the observations of the worthy pittites 
when an historical melodrama or classical play is being performed. 
Just as in the outer world public intelligence is supposed to be repre- 
sented by “the man on the top of a’bus,” so in the world of the theatre 
the average intelligence of the playgoer can be gauged by the re- 
marks of your neighbour in the pit. When “Junius” was played 
at the Princess’s some years ago the very names of the historical 
characters were unknown to the great majority of the pit occupants, 
and I was amused at hearing one highly intelligent playgoer, who was 
evidently a “scholard,” explaining the plot between the acts to an ad- 
miring auditory, and informing them that “that ‘ere Brutus was the 
‘bloke who killed Cesar, who you’ve ’eard tell on ”—a fact which if not 
supported by the usually accepted historical authorities, profoundly 
impressed his auditors. Then, again, observant playgoers cannot but 
have noticed that the patrons of the pit at the popular theatres are 
profoundly ignorant of the commonest French phrases which are 
current in our vernacular. For instance in “Paul Kauvar” great 
stress was laid in the last act on the fact that the hero is liberated on 
parole. “Onparole ; wot’sthat ? I overheard playgoer No 1. say to play- 
goer No 2. “ Blest if I know”—whereupon the wag of the party sug- 
gested that it was French for parasol. 

“A.J. D.’s” attack is no doubt more especially directed against the 
‘type of critics of the semi-society and semi-sporting journals which 
are supposed to cater for that class of society called “smart,” or, with 
unconscious irony “ best people,” and certainly the objectionable per- 
sonal element which is so characteristic a feature of the critiques in 
these papers cannot be too strongly deprecated. But even here the 
poor critic is not the most deserving of blame. 

It would be more consistent for the writer to launch his invective 
against the vicious tastes of that section of society which demands 
these personalities. The minor critics have to consider the wants 
of two classes. There is that small but influential class (from the 
box office standpoint) who throng the stalls, and who regard the 
theatre purely as a recreation and an after-dinner pastime. With 
these must be included the playgovrs who visit the theatre simply as 
a social duty, and because it is the correct thing to say they have seen 
such and such a play which happens to be the fashion, and whose 
intellectual needs would be satisfied with the “leg pieces” of the 
Gaiety or the variety performances of the music hall. 
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Then there is the large class of persistent playgoers, drawn mainly 
from the lower middle class, who frequent the pit and gallery, but 
whose intellect is not on a par wit their enthusiasm. The first 
class would be ineffably bored by critiques in the shape of scholarly 
dramatic essays or profound analytical expositions of the leit-motif 
of a play. Their requirements are fully met by the superficial and 
“snappy” paragraphs of the so-called smart journals, which would 
be harmless enough if only the obnoxious personal element were 
eliminated. For the patrons of the pit, a simply written explanation 
and summary of the plot is what is chiefly required. As for the 
“‘superior playgoer,”’ whether of the pit or the stalls, his wants are 
fairly well provided for by the high-class weekly reviews such as 
the Academy or Atheneum. 

The great blot in the minor criticism of to-day seems» however, to 
have been lost sight of. It is the appalling dearth of freshness 
and originality in style and treatment in the notices of plays by the 
modern school of dramatic critics. Even the advanced writers of the 
“new journalism” are lamentably deficient in individuality. So 
pronounced is the family likeness in the reviews of plays in most 
of these journals that one would almost imagine that the dramatic 
columns were written by a press syndicate. The conventional 
swartness of the criticism in these journals is quite as tedious as the 
time-honoured commonplaces and stereotyped phrases in the critical 
notices of the old-fashioned type. Another regrettable feature of the 
new school of criticism is the gradual growth of the bastard style of 
writing which has been happily termed “journalese.” This seems 
to have firmly taken root, and the critic is not happy unless he can 
conceal his banalities and crudities of thought under a meretricious 
sprinkling of insidious Gallicisms. He delights to show his erudi- 
tion by dragging in at every possible opportunity some such phrase 
as mise-en-scéne, coup de thédtre, or tout ensemble. If he describes 
a risky (which he will spell risqué) French farce, it would be safe 
to give long odds that he would lay particular stress on the doubles 
entendres* (a phrase never used bythe French, who invariably use 
the expression, dowble entente), with which the piece is so freely 
peppered. These two comparatively venial faults of my confréres 
the minor criti¢s—servile conventionality and pretentiousness of style 
—I freely concede as a sop to this-stern censor morum, but I submit, 
with all deference, that the chief blame rests with the public for the 
graver shortcomings he has so mercilessly censured, even supposing 
that they exist. 

On the wide question as to the general decadence of dramatic 
criticism, “A. J. D.” is, I think, sonrewhat unnecessarily exercised as 
to its existence.’ It may, however, be some consolation to-him to be 
reminded that an eminent dramatic authority, who is not by any 
means inclined to take an optimistic view of the question, unhesitat- 
ingly gave it as his opinion a few years ago in the Fortnightly 





*It is curious that even the most scholarly critics persistently misquote this phrase. 
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Review that the standard of dramatic criticism had been enormously 
raised within the last few years, and that, in short,‘the one element 
wanting for the development of what he termed the’ Henaissance_of 
the Drama was not good critiques but good plays. 


<a 


Our Play=Bor. 


“ JUDAH.” 
New and original Play of modern English life, in three acts, by HENRY ARTHUR JONES. 
First produced at the Shaftesbury Theatre, Wednesday evening, May 21, 1890. 

The Earl of Asgarby.. Mr. C. FULTON Judah Llewellin (Min- 
PES gRE te }ai-torewaromens | "Bs one on Mr. Wns 
Mr.Prall .. .. .. Mr. H.Cang Lady Eve .. .. .. Miss Bessie HATTON 
Poy a oad ae Mr. omy CARLETON Sophie Jopp.. .. | ae 
Mr. Papworthy .... Mr. E. W. Thomas Mrs. Prall .. .. .. Miss A. BOWERING 
Roper .. .. .. +. Mr. H. HARTING Vashti Dethic .. .. Miss OLGA BRANDON 

It would, at first sight, seem almost extravagance of praise to state 
that never was a more complete artistic success achieved by author 
and actors than attended the production of “Judah.” And yet such 
was the case. Various paragraphs had appeared, which led one to 
expect something quite out of the common. Hints had been dropped 
as to a “risky” scene, and that Mr. Jones had written'a play with a 
purpose. The latter was nearest the truth, but not, perhaps, what 
was intended to be conveyed, that some pet theory was to be venti- 
lated. The purpose was evidently to write a good healthy play that 
would interest and elevate, and with parts in it that would suit at 
least two of the principals in the company, and in this Mr. Jones has 
succeeded. Beyond this, Mr. Willard, by gathering around him those 
wauo were most fitted for the remaining characters, has given us an 
admirable cast. It was a new departure, bringing before us a woman 
who, really an imposter, yet half believes in her own semi-miraculous 
powers, and winning her back to uprightness through her great love 
for a fellow creature whom she also reveres; and that that same 
fellow creature, an enthusiastic mystical dreamer, pure in mind and 
soul, can be so influenced by his almost idolatry for the woman, 
as, although a minister of religion, to perjure himself to save her 
good name. Besides these, we have such varied types in the other 
characters ; in Professor Jopp, who believes in nothing that he cannot 
mathematically prove, and in Mr. Prall, who is so weak and credulous 
as t» kelieve in anything and everything ; in his son, Juxon Prall, 
who believes in himself and himself only, and treats with correspond- 
ing contemptall those with whom he comes in contact ; in Mr. Dethic 
who, a mean, pitiful scamp, makes “the world his oyster” and forces 
his daughter to a life of deceit, and in Lady Eve, a dreaming, con- 
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sumptive girl, who, knowing her life can be but a short one, does 
her best to conceal ravages that disease is making on her, so as to 
console the broken-hearted father whose one pet lamb she is. And 
the fortanes of these characters are so cleverly woven together as to 
appear naturally to influence each others’ lives. Yet there is but 
little so-called plot. Vashti Dethic has earned a reputation for almost 
miraculous cures, brought about by supposed sanctity of life and 
self-imposed long fasts. Hearing of these cures, as drowning men 
catch at straws, the Earl of Asgarby invites her and her father to 
take up their residence at his castle, for her to try her powers on his 
daughter Eve, the last of his children left him, and who seems likely 
to follow in their footsteps. His friend, Professor Jopp, being ap- 
pealed to, will only sanction the proceeding on the condition that he 
und his daughter, Sophie, are to be allowed the strictest surveillance 
of Vashti Dethic during the 21 days’ fast which she says she must 
undergo prior to attempting a'cure. The girl is shut up in an old 
portion of the castle. Needless to say, her fast is butasham. Her 
father supplies her with food, but, the Professor’s suspicions being 
aroused, is at length prevented doing so. He has obtained a duplicate 
key and is endeavouring to convey her provisions ; he has liberated 
his daughter for a time, when the fraud is on the eve of discovery. 
Judah Llewellyn, who almost worships Vashti, as too pure for this 
world, overhears the conversation between father and daughter, but 
though he then learns what a fraud Vashti is, his overpowering love 
for her eompels him to screen her. When questioned on his oath by 
the Professor, he solemnly states that Vashti has not left her room, 
and that she has had no food whilst immured in it. A year passes. 
He is true to her and they are to be married. The Earl of Asgarby, 
grateful for the beneficial effects produced on Lady Eve’s health by 
her constant association with Vashti, and in recognition of the earnest 
and good work that Llewellyn has done amongst the poor in the 
neighbouring city, has provided for their future. A church is to be 
built for the young minister and to be well endowed. Lilewellyn’s 
conscience will give him no peace. The words “liar,” “ perjurer” 
are ever ringing in his ears. ~And so he refuses the church and its 
emolument. He supports and cheers the erring woman who is to be 
his wife, so that she confesses herself to be the imposter she is, and 
then he, in his turn, exposes his own falsehood to those around him. 
He is going to leave the scene of his former labours, and with Vashti, 
to work out their redemption in a new world, but is persuaded by 
his influential friends to remain amongst them and to toil on, to live 
down the past and recommence his good work amid those who know 
of his backsliding. Mr. Willard has, before this, been seen in power- 
ful and varied characters, but in none has he shown such a depth of 
passion, of intense love, and overwhelming remorse. Miss Olga 
Brandon has to play the sad réle of Vashti in its melancholy earnest- 
ness. There is but little brightness in her life, for even her love for 
Llewellyn and his return of her affection is shadowed by the sense 
of her own unworthiness and the knowledge that she has caused him 
tosin. But Miss Brandoa understood what she had undertaken, and 
made of the performance a great and fascinating one. Mr. Sant 
Matthews, with his cold, calculating outward manner, as Professor 
Jopp, was an excellent study ; the more sothat he revealed an innate 
goodness of heart to those who did not try tojdeceive him. His 
scene with Mr. Dethic (admirably played by Mr. Royce Carleton) 
where he speaks his mind to the smooth-spoken scoundrel, was one 
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of the best. Mr. Jones has never written such excellent comedy 
scenes as those between Juxon Prall and Sophie Jopp, but it must be 
admitted that in less clever hands than those to whom they were en- 
trusted they would have missed much of their point. One other per- 
formance must be noticed, that of Miss Bessie Hatton; it was so 
human and tender. There are but two scenes in the play, “The 
Tapestry Room at Asgarby Castle,” and “ The Terrace and old Nor- 
man Keep ;” but they are triumphs of stage production. 


? “THE BRIDE OF LOVE.” 

% New poetical play in four acts, by ROBERT BUCHANAN. 

First produced at the Adelphi Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, May 21, 1890. 
IMMORTALS. 

The Goddess Aphrodite Miss ADA CAVENDISH ; Zephyros.. . Mr, LIONEL RIGNOLD 

eee ere 


= + CLARA JECKS Phosphoros ties ue SoMERsEer 
a er er iss MARIE FRASER iss STEAD 
Cupidon .. .. .. .. Miss Jenny HomM Two Young Zephyrs .. } 


Miss B. FERRAR 
Euphrosyne .. .. .. Miss Letry Linp The Gol Eros... - Mr. T. B. THALBERG 
Chorus of Graces an Elementary Spirits. 
MORTALS. 

Methonos (King of Cy-) Mr. ALFRED Bry- The King of Circassia .. Mr.C. M. HALLARD 

US) se we ce ve DONE The King of Thule.. .. Mr.HENRY BarnTuN 
Lycas (King of Azalea).. Mr. Basset RoE Glaucus (a Sea King) .. Mr. H. ARNCLIFFE 
Atalantos (King of Thes- ) Mr. LEONARD OUT- Hyla ++ .« e+ «+ Miss Frances Ivor 

eae RAM Creusa.. .. .. +. «+ Miss ADA FERRAR 
Nassrad (KingofEthiopia )Mr. E. LENNox Psyche .. .. .. «+» Miss HARRIETT Jay 

Attendants, Cupbearers, Soldiers, &c. 

Save in one character, Mr. Buchanan has turned to excellent 
- account the beautiful legend of Eros and Psyche. It was a hazardous 

experiment, this endeavour to submit to playgoers, too prone now-a- 


days to turn everything into ridicule, so ethereal a subject, but by 


& 
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his poetic verse and dramatic treatment, the author commanded the 
interest and respect of an unusually critical audience. The lezen1 
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has been frequently dramatized, notably in ballet form by Moliére, 
and has been the foundation of burlesque and extravaganza, but Mr. 
Buchanan’s method is new and original. On the summit of a 
mountain we behold Eridon and Cupidon, children of Aphrodite, 
amusing themselves by shooting Love’s arrowa among the throng 
of citizens below, and enjoying the effect their random shafts 
produce. The Goddess, jealously incensed at the neglect shown 
her altars in Cyprus and the almost worship bestowed on 
Psyche, through her oracle proclaims that the daughter of 
Methonos shall be chained to the Rock of Sacrifice to be 
devoured by a sea monster. Eros, eldest born of Aphrodite, is be- 
guiled by his henchman, Zephyros, into gazing down the mountain, 


Pryce Nas beget] Iny 


and beholds Psyche. The god who has implanted love in every 
human breast, has never yet himself felt its power—his soul is at 
once inflamed. He rescues Psyche from the rock, and bears her 
away tothe Garden of Love. Unalloyed happiness is theirs for a 
time, but envy and jealonsy destroy it. Psyche’s sisters, Hyla and 
Creusa, taunt her that she knows not who is her lord. Up to this 
time she has refrained from asking, blissful in her ignorance, but now 
she presses Eros togrant her a last request, and he swears by “ Styx 
and Acheron” to comply. She questions him as to who he is. In 
an agony of grief he is compelled, by his oath, to answer, for by the 
laws of Olympus it-is written that— 
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“Should a god reveal himself 
In god-like guise, or name his heavenly name 
To one mortal birth, of that mortal’s eye 
Never shall look upon the light again.” 


Psyche is strieken blind as Eros vanishes, and is lost to her for ever. 
Aphrodite rejoices in the punishment of her rival, but her maternal 
love is so great that it conquers her hatred, when she beholds the 
agony of her son. Immortal, he cannot die, yet the endless future is 
to be to him one of heart-broken misery; sway as he will the destiny 
of others, he cannot influence his own loveless life. Zephyros, feign- 
ing the loved voice of Eros, entices Psyche to the mountain top 
where dwell the deities. Sightless, she follows, until once more she 


— 


Eaturayae Mics \itty 





finds herself clasped in the embraces of her lover. But that embrace 
to her is death. Eros prays the gods that she may be restored to 
him, “Give me back the soul which ye have taken from me.—Say, 
ye gods, that love shall conquer death.” Aphrodite petitions Zeus 
that Psyche may be made immortal. Their prayers are granted. 
Psyche returns to life, this time immortal, with the words 

“ Eros, my love, where art thou? 


A cloud of brightness—Light—and thou within it 
My Lord—My Master.” 


Tho discordant note that is struck in an otherwise exquisite allegory, 
is in the drawing of Zephyros, servant to Eros. His character is so 
specially modern and mundane. And exception may, perhaps, be 
slightly taken to the mortal and spiteful attributes of the sisters in 
the Garden of Love—a paradise—when Psyche, through Eros’ power, 
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has given to them Lycas and Atalantos, the men they had long loved, 
but who had hitherto been insensible to passion for them. The 
scene in which the several kings sue for Psyche’s hand in Cyprus is 
powerfully written, and affords scope for good delivery, of which ad- 
vantage in most cases was taken. In the Garden of Love was 
introduced a pas seul with cymbals, most gracefully danced by 
Miss Letty Lind. In her long retirement from the boards, Miss 
Ada Cavendish has lost none of her dramatic power, and her 
return to her profession was cordially welcomed. Miss Harriett 
Jay, for whom the part of Psyche has been written, after the first 
few lines delivered the text with sympathetic grace and true poetic 
feeling. Mr. T. B. Thalberg commenced weakly, hurrying his utter- 
ance in a lamentable manner. This was evidently from extreme 
nervousness, for he gradually improved, and in his last scenes left 
little to be desired. Mr. Lionel Rignold is not altogether to blame 
that he made of Zephyros a cockney attendant on his master. Mr. 
Brydone, Mr. Outram, and Mr. Roe did thorough justice to the lines 
entrusted to them. 

The “ Bride of Love” was placed in the evening bill at the Lyric 
Theatre, June 9, 1890, with only the following changes in the cast : 
Eridon (Miss Laura Linden), Cupidon (Miss Emmie Bowman), 
Zephyros (Mr. Ernest Hendrie, who materially improved the reading 
of the character, and made it almost acceptable), Euphrosyne (Miss 
Luna, who gave the dance, but some of her lines were transferred to 
Aphrodite), and Creusa (Miss Mary Kingsley). The character of 
Nassrad, King of Ethiopia, was eliminated. Taken altogether, the 
later performance was an improved one, and Miss Harriett Jay spoke 
the most appropriate and delicately-written prologue that was intro- 
duced with graceful effect. As at the matinée, the music expressly 
composed by Dr. A. C. Mackenzie was thoroughly appreciated, and 
the beautiful Epithalamium in the second act was specially so well 
rendered by Mr. Stedman’s choir as to be enthusiastically re- 
demanded. Mr. Walter Slaughter, who conducted the orchestra, had 
also composed some very tuneful incidental music (dance and songs). 
The costumes, designed by Karl, and executed by Messrs. Nathan, 
were most tasteful. As a first piece, Alec Nelson’s tender little 
drama, “ By the Sea” (founded on “Jean Marie”), was very well 
acted by Mr. Leonard Outram (Jamie), Mr. A. Brydone (Robin Gray), 
and Miss Frances Ivor (Jeanie). 


“MY MOTHER.” 
A new and original farce in three acts, by Miss AMY STEINBERG. 
First producei at Toole’s Theatre on Tuesday afternoon, May 21, 1890. 
Miss VANE FEATHER-; Tom Meredith.. .. ... Mr. JAMES NELSON 
Amy Darlington .. | sox suM*’ | gir Delies Dallas |. |. Mr. B. P. SEARE 
Miss J Vv - | Josiah Sparkle.. .. .. . A. ELLIS 
Flovemee .. .. -. «f° gne Walter... .. 1. 1. Mr. E.CRANstox 
Nel. ee me ee — Job Turner .. .. «- Bene Be 
Mrs, Bie ce ce LSIE CHESTER r. HA 4 NK- 
Felicite Blobbs., °. .. Miss Amy Srarnpero | Dennis McCarthy .. 4 HOUSE 
Adonis Featherfield .. Mr. YORKESTEPHENS 
Miss Amy Steinberg’s farce, “ My Mother,” started exceedingly 
well, and the original idea is very droll; but it is so difficult to keep 
the fun up to fever heat through three acts, particularly when the 
first is specially good. Adonis Featherfield, a jaunty young widower, 
and Amy Darlington, a fascinating widow, are engaged ; but they 
have each of them a skeleton in the cupboard which they wish to 
keep hidden until after the nuptial knot is tied. Adonis has a 
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bouncing step-daughter, Felicite Blobbs, years older than himself ; 
Amy, a hulking step-son, Job Turner, old enough to: be her father. 
She passes him off as her guardian. Felicite, Adonis represents to 
be his.mother-in-law. She is a gushing creature, and has a fond re- 
membrance of a Captain Compass who once paid her attentions... Tom 
Meredith suggests to his friend Adonis that the best way to rid him- 
self of Felicite is to get her married. She has not seen Compass for 
years... Someone must be found to represent him. Dennis McCarthy, 
a bibulous, jovial sailor, who somewhat resembles what Compass was 
in the flesh (for he is defunct) is engaged for a consideration to take 
upon himself the-character of the late Captain. To this there isa 
drawback, for McCarthy has married Compass’ widow, aud when she 
learns that he is paying attentions to Felicite, she creates a scene 
(one of the best, and most admirably played by Miss Elsie Chester). 
Then further complications arise from the fact that Adonis has also 
engaged Job Turner to figure as Captain Compass, for Job being fond 
of racing and skittles, and such like amusements, is always hard up. 
We will not follow the piece further than by saying that eventually 
Felicite accepts Job, who takes the pill on account of it being well 
gilt, and that Adonis and Amy, after a very amusing recriminatory 
attack on each other for their mutual deceit, look forward to jogging 
along comfortably together, rid of their respective big children, whom 
by-the-by, they have represented to each other as the most endear- 
ing little cherubs. Of those in the cast, I must single out Mr. Yorke 
Stephens and Miss Featherston, the authoress, Miss Amy Steinberg, 
who played with a thorough sense of humour, and Mr. Henry Bed- 
ford. The other parts were very well filled, and it is probable that if 
the last act, more especially, is strengthened, “My Mother” will be 
seen again. 

The same afternoon saw the initial proluction of “Time’s Re- 
venges,” a one act play by W. Edwards Sprange. This was evi- 
dently suggested by “ Fédora,” the lines of which it follows so closely 
as to require no description. Miss Marie lIllington thoroughly dis- 
tinguished herself as Vera Vassaliski (the Fédora of this work). Mr. 
Oscar Adye was good as Prince Alexis Neirska, and Mr. James Nelson 
played Gerald Leigh, a young English attaché and the good angel of 
the piece, very naturally. It was a pity that the author had not 


chosen an original idea on which to found his plot, for his work was 
otherwise worthy of praise. 


“A RIVERSIDE STORY.” 
An original Wttle play, in two acts, written by Mrs. BANCROFT. 
F.rst produced at the Haymarket Theatre, Thursday, May 22, 1890. 
Lady Carlton -. Miss Rost LECLERCQ. Hetty .. .. +. Miss GEORGINA KUHE. 
Mrs. Ha’ 


gton .. Mrs, E. H. Brooker, Jenny .. .. +. Miss FOGERTY. 
Susie Leyton.. .. Miss KATE RORKE. Tilly ° +. Miss CLIVE. 


e+ «+ «+ Miss ANNIE HUGHES. Mother Sibby .. Miss ROBERTHA ERSKINE. 
Sarah Grebo .. .. Miss MARIA DaALy. Harold Brandon... Mr, SYDNEY BrRouGH. 


olly ++ «+ «+ Miss KATE PHILLIPS. Tom Harrington... Mr. LEONARD BOYNE. 

Kitty .. .. .. Miss Mary CoLLerre. Joe Evans .. .. Mr. GEORGE GIDDENS. 
Most lovers of the play-house have read “ Mr. and Mrs. Bancroft on 
and off the stage.”” In this work will be found a personal experience 
of the authoress when staying at Broadstairs. Mrs. Bancroft. came 
across an old boatman who was breaking up a boat, on which was 
painted the name of “ Alice.” He had built the craft in anticipation 
of his marriage with a girl of that name, but she had listened to the 
seductive voice of a betrayer and jilted the humble boatman, and 
when deserted returned to her native village. Here, her old lover, 
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though he would not look on her-face again,-had her established in 
the cottage that was to have been their home, and saw that she 
wanted’ for nothing-—noble conduct on. his part, for she had driven 
him to drink and ruined his future.:. This constitutes the main 
feature of * A Riverside Story,” (the scene and title are probably 
suggested by “A Riverside Episode,” which also appears in the work 
quoted). But Mrs. Bancroft has introduced Lady Carlton, the 
mother of the betrayer, Harold Brandon; Mrs. Havrington, the blind 
mother of Tom, the unhappy boatman; and Susie Leyton, a true- 
hearted girl, who, though she loves Tom with all her heart, un- 
selfishly watches, though, alas! to no purpose, over Alice and a 
number of mischievous, flirting village girls. It was fortunate the 
piece was as well acted as it was, for there is not sufficient fibre in it 
for more than three quarters of an hour, and it played for nearly two 
, hours, and became wearisome to a degree. This was partly owing to 

the manner in which Mr. Leonard Boyne and Miss Annie Hughes 
dragged their scenes—they prolonged the “agony” of the situation 
to an undue extent—and we saw and heard too much of the frisky 
village maidens and their idle chatter. Miss Kate Rorke and Mrs. 
E. H. Brooke were both excellent. Miss Rose Leclercq was a little 
too cold for the kind-hearted lady she is supposed to represent. As 
to Mr. Sydney Brough, good as he almost invariably is, he is not cut 
out for a villain, and should not have attempted the part of the 
deceitful Harold Brandon. “A Riverside Story” must be con- 
siderably modified before it will suit an evening audience. The 
matinée was arranged for the benefit of the Orphanage, Abelour, 
Strathspey, by Mr. Arthur Bourchier, who appeared in J. P. Hurst’s 
comedietta “Sugar and Cream,” together with Sir Augustus Webster, 
Bart., Grenadier Guards, Miss Violet Ambruster, and Lady Augusta 
Fane ; acd the concluding item in the programme was“ The Up Train,” 
adapted from “En Wagon,” by C. T.Colnaghi,and played by the author, 
Mr. Eustace Ponsonby, and by Miss Lottie Venne. 


“ ADOPTION.” 
“ A New Matrimonial Mixture,” in one act, by RICHARD HENRY. 
First proluce1 at Toole’s Theatre, Whit-Monday, May 26, 1890. 


Mr. Barnaba;3 Blockle.. Mr. ComeTon Coutts Theodosius Mr, REGINALD 

Miss Barbara Blockle.. Miss CICELY RICHARDS 2 a i STOCKTON 

Constantia .. .. .. .Miss MARIEILLINGTON | Glumber.. .. .. .. Mr. ALFRED BALFOUR 
Whisker... .. .. .. Miss Mary JOCELYN 


This amusing curtain-raiser, ‘“ founded on a story by the same 
author, published in Ally Sloper’s Christmas story,’’ has more than a 
spice of Gilbertian humour init. But clever as it is, if one of those 
who appeared in it had been “out of the picture” the success would 
scarcely have been so well assured. As it was, it went screamingly 
from start to finish. Blockle, brother and sister, are wealthy philan- 
thropists of a certain age. Having through the agency of a patent 
pill amassed a fortune from an easily gulled public, duty and inclina- 
tion point out that some of their wealth should be returned to the 
public in charity. The opportunity offers itself. Constantia and 
Theodosius, having been engaged for five years and seeing no pros- 
pect of their marriage, ‘advertise for some benevolent creature to 
adopt them. The Blockles answer the advertisement—with the result 
that Barnabas falls in love with Constantia and Barbara with Theo- 
dosius ; and the two young things who are to the world so loving, 
but who have really got heartily sick of their long engagement, and 
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nag at each other perpetually in private, are only too glad to seize the 
chance of wealthy marriages. A great deal of fun is caused by the 
bashful love of the two seniors, and quite as much by the maid and 
manservant, who both, in their hearts, hope to win respectively their 
master and mistress, but, finding they are unsuccessfal, comfortably 
pair off together. ‘“ Adoption” was so well acted all round, that it 
would be unjust to single out any one of the cast. The piece was 
very well received. 


“THE NEW WING.” 
Original farcical comedy, in three acts, by H. ARTHUR KENNEDY. 
First produc: at ths Strand Theatre, Tues lay afternoon, May 27, 1899. 
Sir Edward Strangeways Mr.FRANKGILMORE. | George Slab .. .. Mr. CHARLES COLLETT. 
General Singleside.. .. Mr. ATHOL Forpg. Precilla Singl3side .. Mrs. HENRY LEIGH. 
Jobbings .. .. .. .. Mr. EARDLEY TURNER.| Flossie Trivett.. .. Miss ADAH BARTON. 
Bobbie Button... .. .. Mr. H&RBERT Russ. Hester Singlesile .. Miss GerrruDs LOVBL. 

Should this be Mr. Kennedy’s maiden attempt, he may certainly be 
encouraged to persevere, for there is in his play considerable 
originality in treatment ; hig dialogue is brisk and well chosen and 
free from vulgarity. In fact, had he possessed more insight into 
dramatic construction, he might have made the “ New Wing ” a com- 
plete success. As it was, it was well received, and caused much 
laughter. Sir Edward Strangeways is supposed to be a rising young 
architect, who unexpectedly inherits a title and wealth. General 
Singleside is anxious to secure a good match for his ward, Flossie 
Trivett, and so he invites Sir Edward, professedly that he may have 
his advice on the “ New Wing” the General is building. This falls 
in with the architect’s views, as he has been smitten with the pretty 
face of Hester, and wishes to learn something of her temper and dis- 
position, for she bears the reputation of being a strong-minded young 
lady with “socialistic” views. Bobbie Button has for some time 
been secretly engaged to Flossie, and arriving on the scene is mis- 
taken by the General for Sir Edward, both of the young men being 
unknown to him. Bobbie accepts the situation, as it will afford him 
opportunities for frequent interviews with his sweetheart, and Sir 
Edward, the better to carry out his plan, bribes a lazy, drinking 
plumber, George Slab, to pass him off as his brother. In apron and 
paper cap, the baronet does some very bad paperhanging, but whilst 
he is at work Hester is always at his side, for she is thoroughly taken 
with the handsome young workman. Bobbie is put to some ludicrous 
shifts in his attempts to conceal his ignorance of matters architectural 
and the flirtations between Hester and Sir Edward are amusing. The 
fraud is exposed by Jobbings, a rival architect; but things end 
happily, for Bobbie is wealthy, and Hester has been rather taken out 
of the conceit with the British workman through George Slab’s 
drinking and short-pipe smoking ‘propensities. Mr. Frank Gilmore, 
Mr. Herbert Ross and Mr. Charles Collette helped the author much. 
Mrs. Henry Leigh was amusing as a would-be authoress, desirous of 
reading to any listener she can entrap, her simple stories ; and Miss 
Adah Barton was bright and winning as Flossie. Miss Gertrude 
Lovel is very pretty, but is as yet quite an amateur; in more capable 
hands her part might have been made very effective. 

“A Throw of the Dice,” another piece, in one act, by the same 
author, was also played. The events are supposed to occur when 
Britain was occupied by the Romans. One of two slaves, Caradoc 
and Mona (Mr. Oswald Yorke and Miss Gertrude Lovel), has been 
lost at play to Lucius Aimilius (Mr. Leonard Outram). They are 
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attached to each other, but-Mona, being a coquette, has tot confessed 
her love until they are likely to be parted, and then she shows her 
noble nature. They are made happy, however, for their old master 
sends a letter freeing them both and redeeming the one from 
AEmilius. There was some merit in the lines; these were well 
delivered by the gentlemen. 


“WANTED, A WIFE.” 
Farcical comedy, in three acts, by J, H. DARNLEY. 
First performed in London at Terry’s Theatre, Wednesday afternoon, May 28, 1890. 

Walter Boyne .. ... Mr, YORKESTRPHENS. | Dixon .. .. .. .. Mr. ADOLPHUS ELLIS. 
Edward Carlton... .. Mr. ARTHUR WILLIAMS. | William eo oc of Mr. F. GLOVER. 
Frederick Mason .. Mr. JAM&S NELSON. | Norman so oe cc 6=OE.G. BRLMORE. 
Young Harry Carlton Mr. H. EVERSFIELD. | Mrs, ae ne.. .. .. Miss HELEN LEYTON. 
GilmanGaunt .... Mr. WALTER M’EWAN. | Mrs.Carlton .. .. Miss M. A. GIFFARD. 
Silvester Down... ... Mr. SUrTON VANE. | Mrs. Mason... . Miss ErHEL NORTON, 
Captain Bagshot -» Mr. LESLIE CORCORAN. | Young Mrs. Carlton... Miss ALICK BRUCE. 
Dawes .. .. .. »-- Mr. W. BRAME. i: Ae . Miss Rosk DEARING. 

Fertility of invention in bringing about octal situations 
may be unduly exercised, and I fear that this charge must be brought 
against Mr. Darnley, for he has put so great a strain on the faculties 
in unravelling the thread of his tangled skein, that the mind becomes 
almost fatigued. This might be remedied toa great extent by the ex- 
cision of Mr. and Mrs. Mason, Silvester Down, and the one detective 
employed by Mrs. Boyne—there would still be left a strong cast of 
twelve, ample enough surely for a farcical comedy. I shall not at- 
tempt to follow out all the mistakes,and mystifications that arise, but 
will endeavour to give some idea of the plot. Walter Boyne, five 
years before the scene opens, has married, but owing to some little 
disagreement has parted from his wife, whom he has never seen or 
heard of since. He suddenly learns that an uncle has left him an 
enormous fortune, hampered with certain conditions. Boyne must, 
within twelve months of his relative’s decease, appear before the 
executors to the will with a wife and be able to state that he is living 
happily with her. Failing this, the estate goes to Edward Carlton 
and Frederick Mason, who must fulfil the like conditions. Should 
these again fail, then the property is to go to benefit a charitable in- 
stitution, of which Gaunt and Down are trustees. As these two are 
thoroughly unscrupulous, and know that they would in the last case 
have the handling of the money, and as nothing has been heard of 
Boyne, who has been abroad, their aim is to part Carlton and Mason, 
and their respective wives. Young Harry Carlton has run away with 
Captain Bagshot’s daughter. They stop at Osmond’s Hotel. There 
the waiter imagines, from tha initials of the name that Harry has 
assumed, that he is the Walter Boyne for the discovery of whom a 
£500 reward is offered, or else that he is a murderer flying from 
justice. Edward Carlton and Mason, under a plea that they are 
going to a scientific lecture at Kew, run up to town and stay at the 
same hotel. As old Carlton is going to a music-hall, he leaves his. 
watch for safety with William, the waiter. On his return, Bagshot 
finds the amorous old Carlton at the feet of the daughter of whom he 
is in.pursuit, and. so takes him for the husband. William takes the 
watch back in the morning and entrusts it to Mrs. Carlton, mistaking 
her for a servant, and divulges all about her spouse's s escapade. Mrs. 
Mason is led to believe that her husband is acting the part of a 
Lothario with Miss Bromley, the name under which Mrs. Walter 
Boyne is passing. Bagshot is led to believe that old Carlton has 
committed bigamy. - Boyne, in pursuit of his wife, is brought to the 
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belief that during his absence his wife has obtained a divorce and is 
the wife of old Carlton. Of course, everything is explained away 
satisfactorily at last. Boyne and his wife are re-united and get 
the property; but before this is accomplished, there is a great 
amount of fun produced, and the pursuit of the missing Mrs. Boyne 
by her husband, through the aid of a detective, and their constantly 
just missing each other, is carried along at almost too high pressure. 
Mr. Yorke Stephens’ mercurial temperament in comedy just suited 
him for the part of Boyne, to which he did the fullest justice. Mr. 
Arthur Williams would have improved the elder Carlton had he 
taken it a little quicker. Mr. Walter M‘Ewan was specially good as 
the deceitful Gilbert Gaunt ; and Miss Rose Dearing was decidedly 
clever as the chambermaid, Mary. Mr. Darnley’s pieces are always 
amusing, and as much must be said for “ Wanted, a Wife,” which was 
favourably received, though it is so complex. 


“ NERVES.” 
Farcical Comedy, in three acts, by J. ComyNs CARP. 
First produced at the Comedy Theatre, Saturday, June 7, 1890. 
Captain Armitage... .. Mr.C. H. HAwTREY | Emma oe ee ee 6ee )6©Miss LYDIA COWELL 
Mr. Buxom Brittle -- Mr. H. KEMBLE | Iphigrine.. .. .. .. Miss ETHEL MATHEWS 
Hippolyte Caramel... Mr. EDWARD RiGuH- | Clarisse .. .. .. .. Miss ELEANOR May 


TON | Esmé ) Miss HELEN LAM- 
James ns +. «» Mr. G. KENNEDY 95 Age ee ate **$ BERT 
} 


Commissionaire Seer A Juliet ) Miss JENNIE Cop- 
Customer... .. .. .. Mr. P.S. CHAMPION wer deer vem 


* °*§ PINGER 
Violet Armitaze .. .. Miss MAUDE MILLETT | Anna.. .. .. .. .. Miss BLAYNEY 
Mrs, Buxom Britt'e .. Miss SOPHIE LAkKIN | Madame Zephyr Elaise Miss LOTTIE VENNE 


Les Femmes Nerveuses, the three act comedy of Blum and Toché, 
was seen at the Royalty in March last year. Mr. Comyns Carr has 
freely adapted it, giving usa very amusing play, coutaining much 
witty dialogue, with a total absence of anything objectionable,’and 
also characters that are English, not French people disguised as 
English ones. In this harum-scarum present life of ours, ladies do 
suffer, or fancy they do, which amounts to the same thing, from 
nerves. Mrs. Armitage does so, and becomes furious at the phleg- 
matic temperament of her husband, which takes everything so calmly. 
As nothing will rouse him, she triesextreme measures. She deliber- 
ately writes a letter that will compromise her to the bearer of a name 
picked haphazard from the directory. The name is that of Hippolyte 
Caramel, a little confectioner, who is already engaged to Madame 
Zephyr Elaise, a well-to-do and gvod-looking milliner, and hence 
arise all the complications that ensue. Mrs. Buxom Brittle’s nerves 
produce in her a nagging, perpetually lecturing state; she is every- 
thing that is objectionable in a mother-in-law, but her husband, 
inured to her attacks by long usage, philosophically smokes and takes 
refuge in his club. Inthe development of the story, the usual absurd 
complications and mistakes that are inseparable from farcical comedy 
arise and are cleared a-vay. Mr. Hawtrey and Miss Millett, Messrs. 
Righton and Kemble, Miss Larkin and Miss Lottie Venne are admir- 
able, and it isa pity that Miss Lydia Cowell has not more to do. 
“ Nerves,” of which, by the way, the first act is pure comedy, was most 
favourably received, and will in all probability have a long run. 
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“CASTING THE BOOMERANG.” 


Eccentric comedy, in four acts, by AUGUSTIN DALY. 
Revived at the Lyceum Theatre, Tue3lay eveninz, June 19, 189). 
Courtney Corliss.. .. .. Mr. JOHN DREw. : Mr. CHARLES 
Mr. Launcelot Bargiss .. Mr. JAMES LEWIS. Professor Gaslelgh .. .. LECLERCQ: 


- Mr GEORGE Jobbins .. .. .. «.. »«- Mr. E. P. WILKS. 
Paul Hollyhook .. .. +» $" GpaRKE, Mrs. Hypatia Bargiss .. Mrs.G. H.GILBERT. 


Signor Palmiro Tamborini } ee Dora Hollyhock .. .. .. ; apt ee 
Mr. CHARLES | Miss Krrry CHEat- 
A Postman .. .. « ~ WHEATLEIGH. Jessia 0. oe oe oe oe } HAM. 


Floss .. .. «. «- os Miss ADA REHAN. 

Mr. Daly elected to commence his fourth visit to London with the 
production in which his company made their first appearance in this 
country at Toole’s Theatre, July 19, 1884. The play is by no means 
the best in their repertoire, and is taken from Franz Von Schonthan’s 
“ Schwabenstreich,” and made a great reputation in America under 
the primary title of “ Seven-Twenty-Eight.” Another version of the 
German by Herman Hendriks, entitled, “The Hurly-Burly; or, 
Number Seven-Twenty-Eight,” was produced at the Globe, June 21, 
1884, and some little friction arose as to the two versions. Of the 
one now under notice, I may explain that 728 is the number of a 
picture of a lady and a dog which has been hung in a public gallery. 
A real live English lord (for the scene is laid in America) is most 
anxious to discover the vriginal of the portrait, and employs Signor 
Tamborini to do so. Floss, who is the coquettish original, plays off 
the lord’s anxiety against her true love, Courtney Corliss. Casting 
the boomerang is an expression used to convey that at least one of 
the great follies that we commit in.our lives is like the Australian 
weapon, sure to come back to us, sometimes causing considerable 
mischief. Launcelot Bargiss’s “ boomerang ” is the idea that he is a 
poet and literary star, in which delusion he is encouraged by his wife 
and Professor Gasleigh, an out-at-elbows publisher, who fattens on 
his credulity. Under the pretext that it is necessary for his success 
that he should stay in New York, Bargiss leaves his comfortable 
country home with his family and comes to the great city, where, 
seduced by its pleasures, the old gentleman, under the pretence that 
he is at work all night in his study, sallies forth with the professor, 
and is at length discovered with his own son-in-law, Hollyhock, 
behind the scenes of the opera, whence they are unearthed and 
brought back in disgrace by Mrs. Bargiss and Dora, one of his 
daughters. Mrs. Bargiss has thrown her “boomerang” in getting 
all the sonnets, that her husband sent her in their courting days, 
printe and bound up, under the impression that they are original 
productions of Bargiss’s muse, whereas the humbug has simply 
culled the best specimens from. well-known poets, and, to save him- 
self from ridicule, has to buy up the whole edition. Instead of being 
anxious about the lady, it turns out that the lord wishes to find the 
owner of the dog, with a view to purchasing it. Mr. John Drew, Mr. 
James Lewis, Mr. Charles Leclercq, Mrs. G. H. Gilbert, and Miss Ada 
Rehan resumed their original parts, and all acted in the inimitable 
manner these several clever actors possess. As old friends and 
favourites, they were more than warmly. greeted. Mr. Frederick 
Bond is most clever and amusing ; Miss Adelaide Prince pretty and 
engaging; and Miss Kitty Cheatham is one of the merriest and 
brightest little songstresses and dancers that I have seen for some 
time. The season opened quite auspiciously; but the reyivals of 
“As You Like [t” (with Miss Ada Rehan as Rosalind), and of “ The 
Country Girl,” another of her most famous characters, will be 
anxiously looked for. 


CECIL HOWARD. 
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Our Musical=Bor. 


Musical Silhouettes. 


No. III—THE FOREIGN COMPOSER. 


HE Foreign Composer is French, German, Italian, and 
American ; and England being the happy hunting-ground 
of all the world, naturally he comes to England, sets up 
his oriflamme with a flourish of trumpets, and an adver- 
tisement in the Daily Telegraph, and proceeds to—make 

aye a name for himself. 

When he is respectable, he is acceptable; when he is not, one is 
prone to wish his own country had seen fit to appreciate him, which 
would have spared us the necessity of now and then pretending to 
do so. 

The Foreign Composer does a good many different things, some 
badly, some passably. He teaches, of course ; and in this particular 
line he excels, because there never was yet a British Matron who did 
not feel a kind of pride in being able to tell her friends and acquaint- 
ance that her daughter is a pupil of Signor Vibrato, or Senor Castell- 
ata, or Monsieur Legrand, as the case may be. So he getteth him 
much advertisement and many pupils. 

The Italian Composer is the most welcome, the American the least ; 
because, as a rule, the Italian is a musician, and the American is not 
a little bit of one. The Italian Composer can write, occasionally, ex- 
cellent songs in his native language, and passable ones in English, 
which sometimes attain to a degree of popularity only to be accounted 
for by the recollection of the fickleness and uncertainty of the musi- 
cal taste of the great British Public. The Italian has music in his 
soul as well as at his finger ends. 

But the American has no soul. His motto is dollars; he will write 
‘anything, doanything, for dollars. He contrives, sometimes, tomake 
a success, how, neither he nor anybody else knows, though of course 
all his geese are swans, and black ones at that. Another reason why 
the Italian Composer can write successfully is because nearly every 
Italian sings, and he knows what is vocal and what is not. Now and 
then an unvocal song succeeds, but it is only by chance. 

As for the American Composer—but I have too much contempt 
for him to say any more about him; besides, there is nothing more 
to say. 

The German composer is different altogether. He is not conceited 
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at all; and he has his nation’s musical reputation, not merely to 
trade upon, but to uphold. He does both, when he can. When they 
are not too weird, and are understandable, his compositions are ad- 
mirable ; but he is too fond of depth, and such a depth as no English 
plummet can fathom. 

Very few French songs are sung in England, except on concert 
platforms. It was the fashion formerly to sing them, or Italian can- 
zonettas, in drawing-rooms. But since the Foreign Composer came 
over to unmusical, perfidious Albion, the fashion has changed. 
English composers write French chansons and German lieder; and 
foreigners in self-defence write English ballads. Who can blame 
them ? 

Certainly, did we not make him welcome, the Foreign Composer 
would not come ; but one trembles to think what the rising gener- 
ation would sing if an edict of banishment could be and were passed. 
Because it is a plain truth that some of the best English songs of the 
day are written by the Foreign Composer. 

And we do make him welcome, find him pupils, sing his songs, and 
line his pockets—he even teaches at our Academies. We love and 
admire him so much that we, sober-going English that we are, even 
Italianis2, Frenchify and Germanise our names in order to try and 
persuade the public that we are a Foreign Composer ! 

Well, after all, what matters? It does but prove that London is 
the centre of the World of Music ; and since the musical public are 
content, the Foreign Composer is pretty certain to be so. So we go 
to his concerts, listen to and applaud his songs, buy and learn them, 
help him on in the world. When Macaulay’s historic New Zealander 
stands on the ruins of London Bridge in the future, he will hear a 
German band—the very last extant—playing a French polka or suite 
of waltzes ; and a butcher boy, grown old and grey in long service, 
whistling the last new American Christy-Minstrel, mawkish-senti- 
mental, semi-religious ballad! For, while we treat him so excellent 
well, the Foreign Composer will take good care to stop with us, to 
the very end of the last chapter. eras j 

SEM nVE. 


I was going to say something about concerts, and leaves and Vallombrosa, but 
Iam afraid the quotation is hackneyed. Surely, with the present multiplicity 
of concerts of all kinds, the critical musician’s lot, even if he be only a little bit 
earnest, is not an easy one. Every singer of note, and a great many who are 
not (and have not) much note, gives his or her concert, and relies on the 
artistic good-fellowship of the musical world for assistance, and, let it be 
whispered, upon friends for the purchase of tickets. One glance down the 
front page of the great musical daily is quite enough; every concert-hall is 
engaged, afternoon and evening. The question is, where will it all end? 
Punch used to call us a nation of shop-keepers ;are we going to change all that, 


and become a nation of musicians, singers, players, and concert givers? Heaven 
forbid ! 


Half empty, what a cold miserable place Prince’s Hall is! Surely, something 
a little more comfortable might be provided than the present stails, which are 
only a trifle better than a third-class carriage on the Metropolitan railway. 
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London wants a:comfortable concert-hall. Why should one get an excellent 
half-guinea stall at a theatre, and one even better still at a music-hall at half 
the price, while a guinea stall at a fashionable concert is not only abominably 
uncomfortable, but bare, cold and wretchedly furnished ? 


Signor Denza’s “grand” evening concert on May 31st impels me to these 
remarks. Not that the concert was half-empty ; it was well filled, but with a 
more unbeautiful audience than was ever my lot to see. The success of the 
evening was Signor Carpi’s singing, which was most artistic. The absolute 
reverse can be said of that of Mr. Charles Loder, who sang most wearisomely 
without the slightest expression or feeling. By way of. contrast, Mr. Franklin 
Clive sang “‘ The Monk ” finely ; and Mr. Harry Williams’ rendering of Rotoli’s 
canzone could not have been ketter. The Fraser quintette, amongst others, 
assisted, Miss Ethel Fraser being recalled for Albanesi’s “ Serenade,” a most 
graceful trifle, charmingly played. Other artists were there galore, but space 
forbids the mention of more. I will confess I prefer the Signor’s French and 
Italian songs to his English ones. I must not omit to speak of Tosti’s 
“Serenata,” excellently sung by Mdlle. Dufour to the genial composer’s own 
accompaniment, and heartily encored. 


Ata Patti concert (without Patti!) on May 31st, Mr. Sims Reeves and 
Madame Albani, to say nothing of Mr. Stavenhagen and Madame Trebelli, sang 
to empty benches! What a power is the magic of a name. And what on earth 
will Patti’s public do when Patti (whisper it) sings no more ? 


Mr. Lawrence Kellie’s second and third recitals took place on May 22 
and June 10. At the former Miss Lucille Saunders, Miss Clara Samuell, 
Miss Hope Temple, Mr. Hayden Coffin, Mr. Leo Stern, and Mr. Brandon 
Thomas were the artists. At the latter, an excerpt from an opera by Mr. J. M. 
Coward “The Golden Legend” was given by Mr. Kellie and Miss Alice Whit- 
acre ; nothing I could say in praise of Miss Whitacre’s voice would be too great, 
so fresh, clear and free from all tricks of affectation is her singing—a contrast 
to others that might be named. Miss Amy Roselle, Mr. Arthur Dacre, 
Madame Patey (who sang “Sleeping Tide,”) M. Johannes Wolff and Senor 
Albeniz, assisted in the rendering of a most attractive programme. 


Comedy-opera, forsooth! If an antiquated plot, pointless dialogue, stereo- 
typed situations, and music-hall “ gag” make a “ comedy-opera,” then certainly 
“Gretna Green,” at the Opera Comique, issuch. The first regret is that capable 
artists like Miss Leonora Braham and Mr. Charles Collette should waste their 
energies on such a farrago of absurdity. The second regret is that the common- 
place music of Dr. John Storer blocks the progress of infinitely better stuff. 
For my part, I could see nothing in it worth ten minutes’ concentration of one’s 
listening powers ; and Mr. Glover’s orchestra did its best to spoil what was 
hearable. I should like Miss Villa Knox better if she refrained from opening 
her mouth so much ; she has a capable voice, certainly. The “lyrics” are bad, 
and the dialogue, with the interpolations of Mr. Collette eliminated, might raise 
one laugh in each act—certainly not more. (Since writing the above, “Gretna 
Green” has died a natural death. I’m not surprised. It deserved it.) 


Certainly the lion of the season so far as matters musical are concerned is 
the Byronic pianist, Paderewski, whois as near being a genius as any man of 
the day in his line. He seems to have a command of all manners and styles, 
and to make use of them indiscriminately. Not being satisfied with being 
pianist only, he must needs be a composer too. His Concerto in A Minor, per- 
formed on June 10th at St. James’s Hall, is by no means a commonplace 
work. I preferred the third movement to the others. His performance of 
Saint Saens’ No. 4 Concerto was a tour de force. I must confess I bave heard 
nothing quite so weird and eccentric as Le Borne’s Suite No. 2 for orchestra. 
It is Berlioz exaggerated, and when it did not awaken wonder it evoked laugh- 
ter. Yet somehow it is unmistakably clever, and I should like to hear it again. 
The orchestra was not particularly good. 
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Mr. and Madame Friedheim gave a pianoforte recital, at Steinway ‘Hall, on 
June 11th. While Mr. Friedheim’s technique is unassailable, I still do 
not care for his playing, which is somewhat too automatic. The Saint-Saens 
“ Variations on a theme of Beethoven,” proved rather wearisome ; the remain- 
der of the programme consisted of selections from Liszt—of whom Mr. Fried- 
heim was pupil—Schumann, and Chopin ; all executed perfectly, but witha 


chilly precision that depressed one, The ear is reached easily enough, but the 
heart is another matter. 


In some respects [ prefer, to Mr. Friedheim, Mr. Leopold Godowsky, whose 
recital took place at Steinway Hallon June 12th. He was certainly happier 
with both Chopin and Schumann, the Ballade in G Minor beinz especially hear- 
able. But why select such an uninteresting—to most—item as Beethoven's 
“Thirty-two Variations.” Four morceaux of his own were included in the 


programme. The audience was sparse, but what could be expected with the 
present plethora of pianists ? 


At the fifth Richter concert, on June 16, Brahm’s No. 1 concerto was per- 
formed for the first time, under the genial conductor's bai¢n, Mr. Leonard 
Borwick being the pianist. The programme also included the No. 7 symphony 
of Beethoven, two excerpts from Wagner, and the Ruy Blas overture. There 
was a very crowded house ; and I have to thank Mr. Vert for his courtesy 
to me. 


Two pianoforte recitals were also given at Prince’s Hall on June 7 and 14 
by Malle. Clotilde Kleeberg, a talented pianist, whose name is well known. 
The audience was larger on the second occasion, but upon neither was it yery 
numerous, probably on account of its clashing with the date and hour of 
Sarasate’s concert at St. James’ Hall. - 


CLIFTON BINGHAM. 


Oe 


Our Emateurs’ Play=Bor. 


I don’t know why it should be so, but it is, that affliction on the stage is a 
sign of virtue. We don’t recognise it in this light in our household, or out in 
the world. We see, for instance, a blind man in the street ; do we at once 
regard him as a deeply loving father, whose children must crouch in pretty 
attitudes at his feet, and talk in baby language of their sympathy and affection ? 
No. We wonder if he has the right placard on, and whether he ought not to be 
labelled “ Deaf and Dumb.” And, if he happens to tap our new patent leather 
shoe, specially donned in order to confound our amateur friends with a sense of 
the power, the grace, the elegance, and the boundless wealth of the Press, we 
address him in words from which our rich uncle, from whom we have expecta- 
tions, would, in similar circumstances, be exempt. But introduce him into a 
play and you at once flood the stage with tears. The audience gets to work 
a-weeping like the Grystal Palace fountains, and their expressions of compassion 
and admiration will scarce be louder or more florid at the wedding of a popular 
actress or an Anglo-German princess. “TI came, I pretended that I could not 
see, and I conquered,” might well be the motto of all Colonel Challices that 
ever ventured forth to conquer modern Britons. Expressive eyes turned 
heavenward and a military chest will do the entire business. Now I think all 
this comes of the actor’s weakness. He flings all the emphasis on the accidental _ 
colouring—the blindness—and neglects the nature beneath. He takes, in short, 
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- the nearest road he can to popular favour, being quite aware that the low 

comedian in slop-shop clothes and a monstrous hat wins readier laughter than 
an Alfred Bishop or a John Hare. Therefore am I disposed toaward Mr. Varty 
warm praise for his Coonel, in that he disdained the posturing and tried to 
show us the man’s heart. There was nothing great in the performance, but it 
was intelligent, thoughtful, and could boast a few true notes of deep feeling. 
Mr. Frank Leslie went for a new reading of Stratton Strawless, and any such 
attempt is to be encouraged. Mr. Chisman, who had the temerity to galvanise 
that deadly monologue “ Nearly Seven” into a semblance of life, played the 
Doctor with breadth and humour. And Mr. Dicketts, though flying in the face 
of nature, yet deserved no cruel shrug for his buoyant Bertie Cameron. Miss 
Amy Chisman was strong and touching as Mrs. Thornton ; and Miss Symons 
will be an acquisition for the Bal.admongers ere long. 


Ought one to be angry or only intensely su; erior at such a performance as that 
the Students’ A.D.U. gave at the end of May! “Grimaldi” (“ora Relic of the 
Past,” should be its second title) is no longer possible. In the days when 
T. P. Cooke, as the Flying Dutchman, fired the imagination, rising through a 
trap in a belching fiery flame, with skulls and cross bones for a settee and his 
own heraldic device, we could put up with it. But we have advanced a step or 
two since then. Our Romeos do not make passionate love in single-buttoned 
lavender kid gloves, though I have seen it done not twenty years ago by an 
actor now a mighty favourite in the colonies. We are all posted, more or less 
incorrectly, on points of law, on the proper conduct of a thunderstorm, and on 
the fitting accent for a sprig of the nobility. If we see more than two moons 
illumining the heroine and hero in their big scene, we ask awkward questions. 
And when there’s a bulge on the friend of the family’s left breast, and a 

ocket-book gorged with bank notes appears, many of us ungenerously sneer. 

he fact is the drama is growing, and slowly—very, very slowly—but also very 
steadily ; its childish days of forty years ago are being left behind as memories 
we can only smile at with indulgent kindliness. Jn this dawn of Ibsen and 
Pinero, Jones and Grundy, even the careful work of the master craftsman, 
Boucicault, seems only shoddy ; and “Grimaldi” is but an instructive and 
amusing fossil. The Students played it with energy, and half of them quite 
believed in its preposterous scenes and characters. Bursts of stagey sentiment 
delivered with rugged power vitalised several of the situations. Mr. Cleveland, 
rough and spasmodic as he was, interested his audience in the trials of the good 
old guardian. Mr. Rowlestone bore his title and virtue. as Lord Arthur, with 
becoming modesty and ingratiating earnestness. Maltravers, a iwopence 
coloured villain if ever there was one, received a delightful and ingenuous in- 
terpretation at the hands of Mr. Kitts, And Messrs. Mayer and Hoffman were 
liberal in their allowance of humour. Miss Turner very properly reproduced 
the Siddons’ style of actress as the jealous Julia ; and Miss Amy Miller, as the 
virginal and victimised Violet, had just the right tone of innocent simplicity, 
and almost reconciled one to the play. 2 


How much nicer it would be if amateurs would cut down that abominable 
second act of “ David Garrick.” Even when our Wyndhams and Blakeleysand 
Jameses are concerned in it, there is always something that jars, something to 
fret the artistic nerve. And when this is the case with the cutest and most 
sensitive farce actors of the day, how should it be with amateurs. For they 
cannot have the sensibility, born of experience alone, to feel where lies the 
danger in clowning of this kind. To them it isa romp, and they go through 
with it regardless of its influence on previous and succeeding scenes. They 
hail it as the one certainty in the play. “It will knock ’em,” they assure one 
another—“ Em” being their educated and discerning patrons. “It'll just make 
’em sit up”—if only Garrick will remember to revolve the plumes in Miss 
Araminta’s hair, and Jones’s stutter will work equal to sample, as at rehearsal ; 
and so on through the company of monkey performers the gifted author turned 
his creatures into. All which, of course, is profoundly and utterly wrong. It’s 
all very well to contrast the heroic actor’s dignity and refinement, in his sober 
moments, with the ignorant money worshipping shopkeepers’ coarse, blatant 
vulgarity. But to get over the line and represent them as gross caricatures of 
humanity, goes far towards destroying all interest in Garrick himself. Owing 
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no doubt to Mr. Trollope’s discretion, this scene was not as outrageous as usual, 
when the play was given on May 20 at St. George’s Hall, but the noise 
and; bluster were still too much. Mr. Stephen Townsend, surely not an 
amateur, distinguished himself by a manly reading of the hero. He was 
restrained, yet forcible, and in the last act showed a command of emotional 
power most welcome in a budding actor. Mr. Evill got a good deal of humour 
out of Ingot, chiefly by legitimate means. Mr. Valerie was awkward, but 
perhaps with intention, as Chivey, and was best when he was most like Mr. 
Giddens. Mrs. Clayton played with decided firmness and jinesse the thankless 
part of Mrs. Smith. Miss Madge Irving showed eccentric humour as Miss 
Brown. And the fair Ada was prettily acted by Miss Hingley, whose voice and 
manner made amends for any want of power. 


Every amateur in the kingdom ought to know how to play “Caste” now. 
It makes me shudder to think how many evenings of my life have been spent 
looking on at the Marquizzy and the rest of the tribe. How it is audiences 
don’t tire of it I don’t know. Not a church to be restored, not a choir to be 
put into abbreviated nightshirts, not a soup kitchen to be replenished, but 
Robertson’s comedy has been trotted down to the footlights to extract the 
needful. It must be quite time that charitable weak-minded people who 
allow -themselves to be coerced into supporting these entertainments, should 
demonstrate against any further use of “Caste” for a period of ten years. 
But no, they will endure to the end, for all the world like the wretched critic 
who lets “I dare not” wait upon “1 would.” There was not much to grumble 
at, however, in the last revival at Victoria Hall on May 19. For the sake of 
the D’Alroy, the Hawtree, and the Esther, much, that is very much more than 
we were called on to forgive, could have been pardoned and forgotten. 
Blemishes there were, of course. These comedies want a heap of rehearsing. 
But even when you have a nasty spiteful little piece of lead pencil and have 
scored down on your raspberry and vanilla-coloured programme quite a 
solicitor’s list of charges against all and sundry, you are put to rout the moment 
a tear begins to trickle down your blasé nose. That was my condition here. I 
suddenly awoke, as it were, to find myself as hard gripped by the sweet pathos 
of the beautiful old story as though I had never seen all the Esthers and 
D’Alroys from Lydia Foote and poor Fred Young to Olga Brandon and Leonard 
Boyne. Bravo, Mr. Sansbury, and bravo, Miss Meredith—you played with art 
and, better still, you played with heart. And mine were not the only eyes that 
grew red and swollen at your pretty love scenes and heart-breaking sorrows. 
Captain Hawitree, too, in the person of Mr. H. R. Robinson, was excellent, and 
followed the best model with tact and humour. Mr. Johnstone and Mr. Mayer 
were conscientious exponents of Eccles and Gerridge. And the special engage- 


ment of Mrs. Cecil Lamb as Polly was fraught with advantage to her com- 
panions. 


The amateurs have beaten the record this season. A whole week at a 
London theatre, in a specially written play, is enough to band the profession 
together to seek redress and urge their claim to compensation. And not to be 
behind the fashion, a professional matinée into the bargain! Half the proudest 
aristocracy of the world in the stalls, all the dead-heads of art and letters in the 
circle, and a dainty slice of the chaffiest democracy in the gallery! Could any- 
thing be more representative! It really didn’t matter much whether you 
understood the plot, so long as you could pick out from among the chorus this, 
that, and the other, scion of a noble house, in tights and a golden wig. ‘“ Joan 
and the Brigands of Bluegoria” was merely a peg for smart names, fine clothes, 
pretty dances, catchy music ; in short, it was precisely the kind of thing the 
public will pay to see, under protest and the plea of charity. Who cared if the 
majority could act no better than the old Adelphi guests. Who blinked if the 
brigands’ blouses were cut rather too low, and the stockings were carried 
remarkably high. This was nota play, but a toney romp in the sacred cause 
of charity. The Hon. Chappie Douall Baddeley came on and frisked like a 
pace and self-conscious lamb, and the Lady Flirtina, under the lynx eye of 

er maternal auctioneer, exhibited points she would be unable to display to 
advantage in the customary social arena. Nobody grumbled that the Fred 
Leslie and the Nellie Farren of the show were absent. They had their Letty 
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Lind and their Sylvia Grey, an1 with these and the high-born chorus they were 
more than satisfied. There were not many smiles, for the writing was not up 
to Mr. Robert Martin’s form. But Mrs. Godfrey Pearse’s sweet voice won 
several encores for bits of Mr. Ernest Ford's music, and enthusiasm was 
rampant when the pretty and graceful Misses Savile Clarke went through a 
pas de deuz, all accordion-pleated skirts, flexile willowy bendings, arch glances, 
and delicious pliancy, after the method of their Gaiety models. Another dance 
that brought down the house was one by Mr. Colnaghi and Lady Augusta Fane, 
who are sunshine itself in an obscure piece of this nature. Of acting, worthy 
of the name, there was next to none, Mr. Charles Lamb standing out head and 
shoulders above the rest as a Yankee correspondent ; and the Inseparables— 
Mr. Eustace Ponsonby and Mr. Colnaghi—playing “ the quality” in with one of 
their cheery and clever duologues. 


The Gem A.D.C. have been the first to introduce one of Mr. Daly’s farcical 
comedies to the amateur boards. Why was it not done before? They are the 
very plays for these curiously compounded audiences. Perfectly innocent, 
devoid of the least suggestion in dialogue, with clearly drawn characters, funny 
incidents, and plots as easy to master as “ Little Arthur's History of England ;” 
nowhere could lighter, brighter, and simpler farces be found. It is a pity they 
are not comedies, of course, but we must be thankful for small mercies. They 
are, at-any rate, a long way ahead of those Palais Royal mazes, all doors and 
dubious characters and loose morality, and the better they are known the 
happier for amateurs and their friends. Mr. Daly should not be allowed to 
leave England in September without depositing copies of all his German- 
American novelties with Mr. French for hire at a moderate fee to the hundreds 
of clubs who are thirsting for something fresh, exhilarating, and innocuous. Of 
all their productions in this country, none I think aroused heartier laughter 
than “A Night Off,” and the Gem did wisely to start with this. They would 
have made far more of it with half a dozen rehearsals under Mr. Daly himself, 
but the general effect was very creditable. Scenes hung fire now and then, and 
the company had not learnt how to play up to one another, but the funniest 
situations made their mark in spite of this. Quite half the cast was notably 
excellent, and Mr. J. G. Meade, as the Professor, supplied a most natural 
and whimsical study of a henpecked husband. The ludicrous quarrel scene, 
in which tempers are Icst “to order,” to secure the retreat of the three con- 
spirators who are sworn to get their night off or die, was played with delightful 
verve and conviction by Mr. Meade, Mr. Rooth, and Miss Lovell ; their acting 
being well out of the regions of farce, and a long way on the road towards 
high comedy. Mr. Guildford Dudley was amusing as the broken-down 
tragedian, but he adopted so many styles that the result was rather confusing. 
Miss Burley and Miss Charlotte Morland were of great service, and a pert 
maid was cleverly acted by Miss Maude. Mr. Gerald Phillips will be a 
valuable juvenile with a little study, and if he will impart his ease, repose, 
and pleasant manner, to Mr. Morgan, there will be no reason to grumble at 
that gentleman’s method. 


Ninety-nine out of every hundred of the great British Public know sucha lot 
about acting, that if a man looks his character they are content, and if his part 
is a good one, then he is a grcat actor. Amateurs are a little prone to forget 
this. They all go for the good parts, of course. They would not be human if 
they didn’t. And they go for them, knowing that if they score a fair artistic 
success, they will be lauded to the skies asa coming Irving, a Willard, ora Tree. 
But they rarely take the trouble to stand in front of their glass—their mirror, 
I mean—and say “ Can I, even with the aid of the cunning Mr Fox, look it?” 
No, it is enough that they have a neat leg, a pretty voice, and a shrewd eye for 
the centre of the stage, and with a light heart they go at it. This is preamble 
to a doubt upon the fitness of “The Balladmonger” for a company that can 
boast no Beerbohm Tree a member. There is no occasion for head wagging 
and lofty sneers ! I remember quite distinctly how Coquelin played the hero. I 
recall how his podgy, bourgeois figure was lost to view, hidden by the magic 
power of genius. He did not, could not, look the starveling poet, but then, 
with an actor of his superb resource, no such aid is wanted. When we come to 
amateurs, however, it is another pair of shoes. Fitness is half, no, nine-tenths 
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of the battle, when genius gives place to talent. And at the Honor Oak Hall 
on June 16, when “ Pity,” another version of the same charming story, was 
produced, physical unfitness was the harshest criticism its players deserved. They 
spoke with feeling. They wore their costumes as though these had not come 
by special messenger from Mr. Nathan, with a guide to point the way in and 
also the way out, to avoid rents and ridicule. They were thoroughly in earnest. 
And many a suburban mother sensitively shrank from the fervour of Gringoire’s 
love-making, in a virtuously Philistine, “ Well, I'm glad our Alice Jane ain’t on 
the stage” frame of mind. But, intelligent and careful as the acting was, it 
could not ke called convincing, for the majority were by nature barred from 
suggesting their characters. Miss Maud Oldham was gentle and pretty and 
touching as the heroine, and she must be exempt from this judgment. Mr. 
Howard, Mr. Hedly, and Mr. Barber, may, however, take comfort from this, 
that if honest endeavour could have succeeded beyond giving a capable prose 
rendering of a remarkable poem, theirs must have done so. 


Another “ Alone!” this time revived by the Camden Comedy A.D.C. who 
gave Miss Eastlake and several other less distinguished players to the stage. 
That is as good as saying that there is sure to be talent found in their ranks. 
And it is true. Nobody talks of themas being among the first clubs of London. 
When they announce a performance, there is no particular rush of duchesses 
and philanthropic parvenus to offer them a guinea and beg to be mentioned as 
a patron. They do not even come down to the headquarters at St. George's 
Hall. They seem to enjoy being unmolested by fashion, left to blossom in 
their own little Park Hail with none but their friends around them. But their 
work, though so modestly done, is worthy of high praise. And if they chose, 
they could flaunt it as bravely as any of their rivals, in the very forefront of 
the friendly strife. LZverything that can be, has been done with the sightless 
Colonel. He has been a massive jeune ‘premier with a prematurely whitened 
head. He has been a character actor who has dwelled lovingly upon every 
word he could twist into any kind of comic relief. I have never seen him 
treated as he would be, if his sorrows had to be worked into a Drury Lane 
pantomime by Mr. Nicholls and Mr. Campbell. But I have little doubt that a 
provincial production will supply me with the necessary experience. Mr. 
William Baker, a versatile actor, with scarcely enough dignity for my idea of 
the Colonel, is the latest exponent. He was very quiet, natural, and impressive. 
He fought shy of attempting big effects. Perhaps he knew his own limitations. 
If so, he is to be applauded for his prudence. But there was something want- 
ing, a8 a consequence of this timidity. The doubt would obtrude itself “ Did 
he really care so very much,” and in the face of Mr. Baker’s finished little 
sketch, this was to be deplored. Mr. Weber Brown gave a rattling, flashy 
reading of Stratton Strawless, much to the taste of his audience, who loved him 
as the old Princess’s people used to love their Spiderand their Clifford Armytage. 
Mr. Monkley is hardly at home in a character part. Moments in his Mickle- 
thwaite were good, but on the whole it was inconsistent and therefore not sym- 
pathetic. Mr. Alexander on the contrary was exactly suited to Bertie Cameron, 
of whom he made a buoyant young hero. Miss Ellen and Miss Annie Whelan 
were winning heroines, playing with strongly contrasted styles, and providing 
nearly all the charm and spirit of the piece. 


> = _ we 
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Our Omnibus=Bor. 


Not a little significance attaches to a leading peculiarity in two of ‘the most 
successful plays now running in London. Having regard to the strong prejudice 
that has always existed in this country against the introduction of the Church 
and its officers into serious drama, the mere toleration of two such pieces as 
“ Judah” and “ A Village Priest,” where the main motive is the struggle on 
the part of a priest against temptation, must be looked upon as marking a dis- 
tinct change in public taste. The novelty here is not so much the presentment 
of the two cler‘cs, for that has been done frequently without raising any great 
storm of objection ; but the fact that they are shown each fighting against a 
strong desire to commit a breach of duty, and each, though in immensely 
different degrees, failing. We have had parsons enough on the stage in various 
eapacities, from hero of melodrama to the peccant curate of Criterion farce, to 
say nothing of the Reverend Mr. Spalding ; while the appearance of the monk 
of comic opera has not been half so serious a thing as his humour. In the 
present instances, no doubt, the earnestness of the treatment and the sympa- 
thetic humanity of the Abbé Dubois and Llewellyn, differing widely though the 
two men do, i the szcret of their popularity. There are also other strong points 
ef absorbing interest that tend to take the public attention from the ticklish 
nature of the subject. For instance, who would have supposed that Mr. Willard 
had kept to himself so long the secret that he could make love in such manly, 
natura', and, in fact, loverly fashion. If there was one thing his best friends 
and keenest admirers would say that Mr. Willard could not do, it was to make 
love. His versatility was admitted. It could not be otherwise ; his perfor- 
mances in “Claudian,” “ The Silver King,” “ Jim the Penman,” “ The Middle- 
man,” and “Filippo,” all help to silence contradiction ; and in “ Dick Venables,” 


bad though the play was, he displayed distinctly humourous powers. But make 
love, never ! 


Then, too, Miss Olga Brandon. What rapid progress she has made. She has 
been among us for some time, and we have only just begun to discover that she 
has the material of a great actress in her. Her Esther Eccles was a performance 
full of gentle womanliness and sweet dignity ; but it was not to be compared 
with her Vashti, which came as an absolute revelation of her powers. Full of 
subtlety is her suggestion of the struggle between what she conceives to be due 
to her contemptible father and the conscience of infamy awakened by her love for 
Judah, which impels her to confide entirely in him, and the fear of his hatred 
and contempt is equally well indicated. Again, in the faltering step, the faint, 
hesitating voice and the almost hysterical affection for the Earl’s daughter, we 
are allowed a glimpse of the girl’s terrible agony that is racking body and soul 
alike, without the jarring shock that generally accompanies moral and physical 
convulsions on vhe stage. That she should respond eloquently to Mr. Willard’s 
wooing is not so wonderful, for it would have inspired a Dutch doll. Where 
again would you find such perfect subsidiary sketches as the Professor of Mr. 
Sant Matthews, the eccentric lovers of Mr. Kerr and Miss Gertrude Warden, or 
the bright, hysterical impulsive little maiden as played by Miss Bessie Hatton ; 
to say nothing of the admirable comedy love-making (if anything so scientifically 
cold can be so called)—comedy, it is true, not growing naturally out of the 
play, but comedy we would not willingly lose for all that. Small wonder then 
that in the viriie strength and deep earnestness of the writing as a whole, in the 
sympathetic treatment of the leading motive, the objections usually raised 
against that class of subject should disappear and be forgotien. 


With “ A Village Priest” it is very different, inasmuch as there are grave in- 
accuracies, without the introduction of which the pliy must fall to the ground. 
In fact, not only the priest’s sacrifice, but that of the convict is unnecessary and 
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indeed unreasonable, for it must be remembered that Torquenie does not go 
back merely to serve out the few remaining months of his sentence, as no less 
acute a critic than Mr. Moy Thomas assumes. He has broken gaol, and his 
sentence of penal servitude for life, commuted from the death penalty, has been 
further diminished to twenty years’ penal servitude. Consequently, on being 
captured, he would be subjected to several years’ further imprisonment, if not 
detained for life. This is no mere detail, since it makes the sacrifice the more im- 
probable. “ And the nobler,” someone will add. Certainly, if it were necessary, 
but it is not. His object is to save Madame D’Arcay from the cruel knowledge 
of her idolised husband's baseness. Why should she know? ‘The poor old lady 
is blind ; she could not therefore read about the affair in the papers. Her life 
is one round of benevolence and charity. She leads a quiet, secluded life, and 
meets no one upon whose existence she has not shed some sweetness, and who 
does not love and reverence her. It is an essential part of the character as Mr. 
Grundy has portrayed it.- Who, then, is going to wound her gentle spirit by idle 
or malicious tittle-tattle. Even her unnaturally inexorable son relents for her sake. 


To the indictment of the priestly resignation, we have to add another and a pre- 
liminary count, which will render the others unnecessary. The Abbé distinctly 
states that he has given the late Judge absolution. A moment’s considera- 
tion of the terms on which absolution would have been granted, sweeps away at 
once all need for sacerdotal secrecy. Mere penitence, as Mr. Grundy probably 
knows as well as anybody, is no sufficient ground for absolution. It must be 
testified, when possible, in some practical way. In this case, there was one very 
effectual means of minimising the consequence of one crime, and any priest who 
understood his business would have insisted upon its adoption. This would no‘ 
necessarily have been a public declaration of the Judge’s guilt and Torquenie’s 
innocence, but it would have involved such a disclosure of the facts as would 
have released the latter and cleared ‘his character before the world. With 
nothing less would the Abbé have been satisfied, and it is not at all certain that 
the dying man’s final gasp, ‘‘ Cleanse my soul from blood,” was not a sufficient 
authority for the purpose. The necessity for the resignation has been demolished 
over and over again on other grounds, but this one seems to have hitherto been 
overlooked, though it is the initial and cardinal objection. Nevertheless, it 
speaks with irresistible eloquence for the skill and power of Mr. Grundy in 
writing his play, that not only are these things passed over in the absorbing in- 
terest of the drama, but so risky—had we not known the result, we should have 
said fatal—an incident as the decision by the chance falling of a ray of moon- 
light on the open Bible, has failed to raise more than the faintest protest. It is 
a terrible pity that a work written in Mr. Grundy’s best and most forcible style 
should be disfigured by these blemishes in the way of motive ; but we are not 
sure that it would not have been a greater misfortune if he had allowed a too 
serious consideration of them to withhold from usa drama displaying such excellent 
character drawing, such skilful construction, and so much deep philosophic 
thought as “ A Village Priest.” By the way, it is noticeable that although Mr. 
Tree will visit Ireland in the course of his approaching provincial tour, he 
will not play “A Village Priest” there, out of deference, no doubt, to the 
religious susceptibilities of the Roman Catholic populat-on. 


“Queen’s Council” proved to be anything but a happy adaptation of Sardou’s 
“Les Pommes du Voisin.” Mr. James Mortimer has made of it a three-act 
“farce,” so-called ; but farces are supposed to make one laugh—+this was tedious 
and made one weary. Joseph Twitterton (Mr. E. M. Robson), after many 
years of exemplary conduct, suddenly, and for the haziest of reasons, deter- 
mines to pose as a gay Lothario, and with this view persistently follows Katarina 
(Miss Marie Lewes), who for some equally incomprehensible reason is mas- 
querading in male attire, a fact which Twitterton has ascertained. In the 
course of his pursuit Twitterton is led to believe that he has committed murder, 
and finally baked Katarina in an oven! Mr. Robson was at times very droll, 
and Miss Lewes managed to get through a very risky part in a manner worthy 
of a far better one. She looked and acted well. Mr. W. Lugg as an Irish 
landlord was clever and humorous. Miss Lydia Cowell was excellent as Sally 
Smart in “The Clockmaker’s Hat,” which was played as a first piece. 


“Ina Day,” Mrs. Augusta Webber's poetic drama, has not sufficient fibre for 
representation. It is more than gracefully written, and will be ever enjoyed in 
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the study. -In the production at Terry's on May 30th, Miss Davies Webster 
inade a promising London débiét as the slave Klydone. Mr. Matthew Brodie, 
one of the few young actors who understands the delivery of blank verse, was a 
more than competent Myron ; and Mr. Stephens Phillips (who will be remem- 
bered as a member of Mr. Benson’s Globe company) was acceptable as Olymnios. 


. Two very bright little operettas were produced at the Comedy on Thursday 
afternoon, May 29th. The music of both was composed by Mr. Martyn Van 
Lennep, and proved tuneful and graceful. In the former the orchestration was 
scholarly, but the composer would have done better to allow someone else to 
conduct. The libretto of ‘“‘ Head or Heart,” by Arthur Chapman, was in every 
way acceptable, though simply telling.of a young Royalist in the time of the 
French Revolution, who finds that he is mistaken as to the identity of the young 
woman w'th whom he is to be forced into a marriage to save his head, and that 
she is in fact a very charming young person. These two parts were excellently 
filled by Mr. Templer Saxe (who is becoming a really good actor),.and Miss 
Annie Schuberth, both singing with great charm. Mr. B. P. Scare was drily 
humorous as Francois. Mr. Walter Parke’s libretto of “ The Dear Departed ” 
was quaint ani drojl. The story is very slight, though founded on “ Le Clou 
aux Maris.” Mr. Saxe and Miss Schuberth sang with taste and expression 
some very pretty numbers set down for them, and Miss Florence Marryat was 
a clever Cassandra Doolittle. 


“Gretna Green,” by Mr. T. Murray Wood and Dr. Storer, reproduced at the 
Opera Comique, Thursday, May 22nd, was noticed when first tried at the Comedy 
Theatre. The changes in the cast were that Mr. William Hogarth played 
Robin Bates, but only fairly. Miss Villa Knox, a young singer new to England, 
made a favourable impression as Phyllis Ferns. A new chiracter, that of Peter 
Pong, a Wandering singer, had been introduced, and though a little out of place 


Mr. C. Collette got much fun out of it. The opera was handsomely staged, and 
the orchestra a good one. 


Mr. Sydney Grundy (whose portrait appears in this issue), the fortunate 


author who has, at the time of writing this, a work of his running at 
each of three of the principal theatres in London—the St. James’s, the 
Garrick, and the Haymarket—was. born in Manchester, March 23, 1848, 
and was called to the bar November 19, 1869. He practised in his native 
city for six years, and was, during the same period, leader writer and 
dramatic critic on several local papers. His future success as a dramatist was 
foretold on the production of his maiden effort, a comedietta, entitled “ A 
Little Change,” on the occasion of Mr. Buckstone’s benefit at the Haymarket, 
July 13, 1872, in which Mr. and Mrs. Kendal (then Miss Madge Robertson), 
Mr. E. Arnott, and Miss Caroline Hill appeared. Mr. Grundy established him- 
self in London in 1876, and, devoting himself entirely to dramatic writing, soon 
gave us the fruits of his labours. On April 7, 1877, ‘‘ Mammon,” comedy, was 
produced at the Strand. At the same theatre “‘ The Snowball,” farcical comedy, 
February 2, 1879. The Prince of Wales's, under Miss Marie Wilton’s management, 
saw the first production of “In Honour Bound,” comedy, September 25,:1880. 
“The Vicar of Bray,” comic opera, music by E. Solomon, Globe, July 22, 1882. In 
1883 the author produced one original play ‘‘The Glass of Fashion,” comedy, 
Grand Theatre, Glasgow, March 25, Globe, London, September 8, and two adapta- 
tions, “ Rachel,” drama, partly taken from “ La Voleuse d’Enfants,” April 14, 
and “The Queen’s Favourite,” comedy, from “ Le Verre d’Eau,” June 2, both 
at the Olympic. ““ The Silver Shield,” comedy, was first played at the Strand, 
May 19, 1885. May 1, 1886, “ Clito,” tragedy, was played at the Princess's ; 
and Mr. Grundy then collaborated with Mr. Sutherland Edwards in “ A Wife's 
Sacrifice,” a play adapted from “ Martyre.” In collaboration with Mr. Joseph 
Mackay “‘ May and December,” comedy, from “ La Petite Marquise,” Criterion, 
April 25, and with Mr. Henry Pettitt “The Bells of Haslemere,” drama, 
Adelphi, July 28, and his own adaptation from “ Harun Alraschid,” “The 
Arabian Nights,” farcical comedy, Globe, November 5, were all produced in 
1887. In the year 1888, we had on March 31, at the Haymarket, “The 
Pompadour,” partly founded on “ Le Neveu de Rameau” (Grundy and W. G. 
Wills) ; July 19, Adelphi, “ The Union Jack” (Pettitt and Grundy); and on 
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September 24, Court, “‘ Mamma,” adapted from “ Les Surprises du Divorce.” Last 
year “A Fool’s Paradise,” comedy, originally entitled “The Mousstrap,’’was played 
ata matinée at the Gaiety on February 12 ; “ A White Lie,” play, at the Court, 
May 25 ; and “ Esther Sandraz,” adapted from “ La Femme de Glace,” was first tried 
atthe Prince of Wales's on the afternoon of June 11, and has since been revived 
by Mrs. Langtry at the St. Jamas’s. Twoof Mr. Grundy’s most successful and’ 
scholarly plays are now running, “ A Pair of Spectacles,” adapted from “ Les 
Petits Oiseaux,” produced at the Garrick, February 22, 1890; and “A Village 
Priest,” suggested by “Le Secret de la Terreuse,” first played at the Hay- 
market, April 3, 1890. If all of these, Mr. Grundy’s principal efforts, have not 
achieved complete success, they have at least been distinguished by their 
spirited, epigrammatic and clever dialogue ; some of them are in the very best 
vein of humour, and most of them will live. 


Miss Bessie Hatton (the subject of our first photograph) is the youngest 
daughter of Mr. Joseph Hatton, the well-known and esteemed novelist and 
journalist. She was educated at the Convent of the Visitation, in the Ardennes, 
and at Bedford College, London. That, when quite young—in fact only a child— 
Miss Hatton showed a capacity for the stage was proved by her excellent ren- 
dering of the character of Sir Peter Teazle in “Tne School for Scandal.” Mr. 
Chippendale not only kindly coached her in the part, but lent her his wig and 
shoe buckles with the remark, ‘“ One day, when you are a great actress, you can 
say you rehearsed Sir Peter in my wig, and wore my buckles in the part.” Miss 
Hatton, besides receiving several valuable hints from Mr. Walter Lacy and Mrs. 
Arthur Stirling, was a pupil of the late Mrs. Chippendale. The young lady 
profited well by her training, for, during two seasons, when with Mr. Benson’s 
company in the provinces, Miss Hatton filled with more than credit the réles of 
Jessica, Marie, Duke of York, Ursula, Phoebe, Bianca, and the Queen in 
“ Hamlet.” In Mrs. Dawes’ “ Nancy and Co.” company, Miss Hatton was very 
successful as Daisy Griffing. Prior to this, she had made her mark at the 
Adelphi on the afternoon of June 24, 1886, by her intelligent and fervent reci- 
tation of Lowell’s “ Relief of Lucknow,” quite a remarkable performance for so 
young a lady, having already made a reputation as a reciter at several semi- 
private assemblies in New York during Mr. Henry Irving's first American tour. 
Her interpretation of the character of Prince Arthur in “ King John,” at the 
Memorial performances at Stratford-on-Avon, was most pathetic, and the ex- 
cellence of her Prince of Wales, in Mr. Mansfield’s revival of “Richard III,” 
was acknowledged on all sides. Miss Bessie Hatton has lately achieved a 
marked success as Lady Eve in “ Judah,” now playing at the Shaftesbury. The 
character is a most difficult one, and would tax the powers of an actress of ex- 


perience; the greater triumph, therefore, to Miss Hatton that she acquits herself 
so admirably. 


Mr. L. M. Mayer inaugurated his season of French plays at Her Majesty’s 
Theatre on June 2 with the production of “La Lutte pour La Vie,” Alphonse 
Daudet's five-act drama, first done at the Gymnase, October 30 of last year. The 
piece was such a success in Paris that perhaps we expected too much, and were 
led to believe we should have some deep and interesting study of the Darwinian 
theory. Admirably as the play was acted here by the Gymnase company, it fell 
comparatively dead. The only thing Darwinian about it is ‘ the survival of the 
fittest,” in fulfilment of which theory Paul Astier (Marais) is destroyed by 
Vaillant (Devaux) as being unfit to live, he having ruined Vaillant’s daughter, 
Lydie (Mdme. Darland). Astier isa man who lives but for himself ; he has 
married Maria Antonia, Duchess of Padovani (Mdme. Pasca), a woman con- 
siderably older than himself.. Through her he has risen to a high position, and 
through his excesses he has nearly ruined her. He therefore wishes her to 
obtain a divorce from him. This she persistently refusing, he endeavours to 
poison her ; but, as she is about to drink, his courage fails him and he prevents 
her doing so. She has been aware of his designs, and, loving him despite all his 
wickedness, in an exquisite scene, forgives him, and, to deter him from further 
crime, consents to the divorce. He is anxious to marry a rich Jewess, Esther 
de Séiény (Mdme. Demarsy), and preparations are being made for the espousals 
when Astier is shot down. Simply told, this is the whole plot. Some good 
comely scenes between the Maréchale de Sé!ény (Mdme. -Desclauzas), a 
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mose widow, and Comte Adriani (Paul Plan), a not-too-brave Italian 
officer, were the cause of much laughter. Lortigue (Hirch), a man without 
scruples, and Henetebize (Lagrange), an old servitor, are the only other 
characters of much importance. The stage at Her Majesty's is too large for a 
_ comedy of this sort. We shall see how the English version is accepted if Mr. 
Alexander produces it at the Avenue. 


The Lyceum season was brought to a close on Saturday evening, May 31, 
before a crowded audience, which had assembled for the occasion of Miss Ellen 
Terry'’sannual benefit. Mr. W. G. Wills’s fouract play, “ Olivia” wasrendered with 
that perfection which distinguishes Mr. Irving’s company, he himself appearing 
in one of his most endearing characters, that of Doctor Primrose, the Vicar of 
Wakefield ; the fair bénéficiaire was as usual a charming Olivia. Mr. W. 
Terriss resumed his character of Squire Thornhill; Mr. F. H. Macklin was 
excellent as Mr. Burchell ; Mrs. Pauncefort, a loveable Mrs. Primrose ; Miss 
Annie Irish, an engaging Sophia ; and Mr. Gordon Craig, a satisfactory Moses. 
On the fall of the curtain, after the numerous calls, Mr. Irving delivered the 
following address :— 


“ LADIES AND GENTLEMEN :—It is, I believe, quite contrary to all the principles 
of dramatic propriety to address an audience in front of the curtain, but I have 
committed that crime so often that it is almost impossible to reform—in fact, [ma 
hardened offender—and I am her? on behalf of Miss Ellen Terry to return her 
grateful thanks for your presence on this occasion. Although our season has been a 
longer one than usual, it seems a little odd to be addressing you in this fashion su 
early as the month of May ; but long ago I promised my friend, Mr. Augustin Daly, 
that he should occupy this theatre froma the month of June, when he brings with him 
that famous company of comedians you know so well and t> whom you are sure to 
give a most cordial and delighted welcome. You probably know that Miss Terry and 
I purpose giving some recitals of ‘“‘ Macbeth,” beginning next Tuesday in Liverpool, 
and should any of you bein our neighbourhood we should, of course, be much honoured 
to see you ; but should you not be able to follow us upon any of our expeditions— 
should Liverpool, or Manchester, or Edinburgh, or Glasgow be too far—perhaps you will 
come and see us, upon our return, at the St. James's Hall, or at the Grand Theatre at 
Islington, where we are looking forward to the pleasure of playing a fortnight’s 
engagement. Our next season will begin in September, when we shall present to 
you a new play by Herman Merivale (if what was written ten years ago can be 
called new); and judged from a literary standpoint I think you will find the play 
to be a genuine addition to the English drama. Its theme is the immortal romance 
of the “ Bride of Lammermoor,” and the play will be embellished by the music of 
Dr. Mackenzie, to whom and to Mr. Seymour Lucas we are indebted for most valu- 
able aid. As for the actors, their names are familiar to you, and [ think you may 
reckon on ‘their well tried efforts to win your approval. And now, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, I have only to thank you again and again for your constant kindness and 
goodwill, to assure you that it is everything to know that your good wishes are 
with us, and that we shall anticipate with the keenest pleasure our next meeting 
here (if all be well) in September. 


Soon after the close of this little spezch, which was as well spoken as it was 
heartily received, Mr. Irving welcomed his friends on the stage, and a very 
pleasant time was passed by them. 


The complimentary benefit to the widow of the late E. L. Blanchard took 
place at Drury Lane Theatre (kindly lent by Mr. Augustus Harris) on Monday 
afternoon, June 2, 1890, under the patronage of H.R.H. The Duchess of Teck, 
His Grace the Duke of Fife, &c. The hard-working committee had arranged 
a capital programme, to which Mr. Hermann Vezin, Mr. Charles Coborn, Miss 
Kate James, Miss Minnie Mario, and Mr. Herbert Campbell contributed songs 
and recitations. Mr. Harry Monkhouse and Miss Phyllis Broughton appeared 
in “ Waiting,” and Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Dacre in “ A Lost Thread,” both very 
amusing sketches. Two scenes from “ King John” were given by Mr. Tree 
and his Haymarket company. Thesecond act of ‘ Miss Tomboy” was capitally 
done by the Vaudeville actors. Mr. William Terriss, Miss Millward, and those 
who support them, appeared in the first act of “ Paul Kauvar,” and Mr. Wynd- 
ham came from the Criterion as Mr. Walsingham Potts in “Trying It On.” 
These were all good items, but curiosity was centred on the revival of “ The 
Artful Dodge,” written many years ago by E. L. Blanchard. In this very 
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laughable farce, Mr. Arthur Williams was particularly droll and amusing as 
Demosthenes Dodge. The following poetic and feeling address was specially 
written for the occasion by Mr. Clement Scott, an old and valued friend of 
the late Mr. Blanchard, and was admirably delivered by Miss Wallis (Mrs. Lan- 
caster) and the ladies whose names appear (with the exception of Miss Harriett 
Coveney, who was unfortunately too ill to be present, her lines being spoken 
by Miss Victor) :— ; 


MISS WALLIS (looking at a!bum). verses neg = lone “4 torn 

“ How d and kind, and h ” ten to her, his Love ! his life! 

Be tale the limit of our ‘on ouch And thus the night became the morn, 
Our cry should rather be “Well done,” And so God made them Man ani Wife! 

We who have known and loved him so. 
Well done, in ieed ! the kindly soul, CARLOTTA LECLERCQ. 

The first to com2 at friendship's call, Before we part and say Good-bye, 
Who mixed for us. our “ Wassail Bowl,” Unless sweet recollections fail, 

Good Father Christmas to us all! Have we not each seme memory 

Of Christmas Time, or Winter's Tale ? 

Well done! the honest gentle man! 

With silvered head, whose golden pen ROSE LECLERC). 
Enlivened life's allotted span Good sister mine! why not recall 

And earned the love of fellow-men. Princess's days, Shakespearean scenes 
He knew the magic of the arts Sweet Perdita! the best of all 

A poet pure, a critic mild, In days of youngest of the Keans. 
Graving his epitaph on hearts—_ 

A maa in strength, in heart a child! MIS3 HUDSPETH. 


. Princ33s’s days! tradition helps 
eer oe eee. they he nll sighs— To gild the tales that history tells ; 
A woman of her love bereft I bear the honoure name of Phelps, 
The be-t of haman legacies ! An1 link his love with Sadler's Wells. 
The tried companion, wiiowed wife, : yo 
Sharer of sorrows, soul of truth, ‘ csr hepatdeckelte 
Who cheered the evening hours of life That's right, I love ths daar old times, 
Of one who loved her in his youth. So let us all bo young again, 
And dance? in glorious pantomim:>s, 
We plead for one disconsolate, Tn this old jolly Drury Lane! 
ho, year by year, without applause 
Has toile! to opea Freedom's gate MISS VICTOR. 
For women and for women’s cause ! For thirty-seven years at least 
For one who's taken by the hand He gave the Lane some fairy plan ; 
And lifted orphans from their knees, I was at many a Caristmas feast 
And led chem to the Promised Land Provided by our “grand old man.” 
Where women work beyond the seas. 


KATE PHILLIPS. 
== oom A astm ty ge Gool gracious! how your tongues do rua, 
Who’s proved that women do possess Enough of g00 1 oll times” for me ! 

The noble energy of man ! Tha brightest spark of modern fun 
We, poke and all pA proud to tell Flashed from the pen of E.L.B.! 

And on this mimic stage proclaim, : i 
That those who knew not “dear E. L.” MARY RORKE, 

Love ! honour ! Mrs. Blancharu’s name ! How h2 loved children! years and years 
Ho tolled for them ere work wa3 done ; 
For woman, wife, ani frien 1 we ask He made them dance away their tears, 

That you will dry her widow's tears, And filled their little hsarts with fun. 
Will aid her in her life-long task 
thn tan aoe her nmap _—" KATE RORKE (listening). 

ike him grim poverty she’s faced, ce 2 

For her, like him, let Love bestir, Hash! someone knock: ! a voice I hear, 
For surely “somewhere in the waste A “cusses din : 

His shadow sits and waits for her! Oh! such a pretty little dear, 

ALMA MURRAY. A fairy! may I let her in? 
Have you not heard how, years ago, 2 ith 
° (Bater MUNNLE TeRRy dressed as a Fairy, with 
ts baubly poavel to Ged bo Know @ Wreath of F.owers and a bouquet in her hand). 

How fare it with him, on her knees ? 
And gazed upon the humble wall, MINNIE TERRY. 

Paperel with scraps of news from home, Iam achild from Fairyland, 

And seemed to hear her lover call A gift of flowers my Sisters send, 
“Come baek to me! long lost! oh, come!” They bid me Knee! and kiss the hand 
Of all who loved the Children’s Friend ! 
CARLOTTA ADDISON. Oh! give her these ! and place this wreath 
Ah! mystery of mysterics! Above his face! (pointing to picture) but let 
Close to her touch upon the wall her know 
- She saw and read with eager eyes She must not weep, but writo beneath, a 
The words that she had heard him call ! “The Children’s gift who loved him so, 





Mr. Oscar Barrett, Mr. Claude Jaquinot, and Miss Eleanor Clausen, with her 
“‘Pompadour Band,” were responsible for the music. Mr. Alfred Gibbons and 
Mr. Harrington Baily kindly took upgp themselves the duties of Hon. 
Treasurer and Hon. Business Manager. fact, all concerned gave their ser- 
vices, and so the benefit resulted in some £250 being handed to Mrs. Blanchard, 
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whose most deserving labours in the cause of emigration were thus once more 
recognised, 


At the Criterion Theatre on the afternoon of Thursday, June 5, 1890, a 
matinée was given in aid of the funds of the parish of Holy Cross in St. Pancras. 
The house was crowded by a most distinguished assemblage. H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales and the Princesses Victoria and Maud, the Duke of Clarence 
and Avondale, H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, and H.R.H. 
Princess Frederica honouring the performance with their presence. A proverb 
in two acts, “Sowing and Reaping,” was played for the first time. As it will 
certainly be seen again, we reserve any further notice of it till it be put in a 

ublic bill, for this occasion was a semi-private one. “ Waiting,” and Mr. 

utland Barrington’s “ A Swarry Dansong,” with Mr. E. Solomon's music, 
which the author with Miss Jessie Bond so cleverly interpret, made up an ex- 
cellent programme. 


A Soirée Dramatique was given at Queen’s Gate Hall, on Friday, June 6. 
Mr. Henry V. Esmond was excellent as Fillippo in Mr. Jerome K. Jerome’s 
poetic little play, ‘Fennel,’ and also showed himself a good comedian as 
Mr. Paddington Green in Maddison Morton’s comedy, “If I Had a Thousand 
a Year.” He was well supported by Mr. Royston Keith, Miss Annie Hill, 
Miss Helen Groeme, and Mr. Cecil Thornbury, the latter gentleman also dis- 
tinguishing himself in an amusing parody song on the “Garden of Sleep.” Mr. 
Henry Bedford recited most humorously “ The Tale of the Stork.” 


“Paris Fin de Siécle ” must hive been as caviare to the great proportion of 
the audiences attracted to Her Majesty's, for good French scholars as they may 
have been, none but French men and women, and even those resident in Paris, 
or people who live altogether in Paris, would understand or appreciate the work 
of M.M. Blum and Toché. Clever it undoubtedly is, but we think M. Mayer 
would readily have found a play more worthy of his company, for “ Paris Fin 
de Siécle”” is but a reflex of the doings of a certain section of Parisian society, 
the humour of which can only be thoroughly relished by those who are actually 
members of that section, and who, whilst seeing themselves perhaps caricatured, 
are yet afforded amusement by beholding their friends in the pillory. 


Miss Lucy Buckstone, an actress whom we should be glad to see ina regular 
engagement in London, took a benefit at the Vaudeville on May 29th, when 
“ Married Life” was played with a remarkably good cast, Miss Ellen Terry ap- 
ge asa waiting-maid. A feature of the afternoon was the appearance of 

r. Creston Clarke (son of Mr. J. S. Clarke) as Hamlet. In the closet scene 
he showed great promise. An address, written by Mr. R. Reece, was charmingly 
delivered by Miss Eleanor Bufton. 


“A Buried Talent,” first seen by Londoners at the Vaudeville Theatre on 
Thursday afternoon, June 5, is a charming little play, and will bring its author, 
Mr. Louis N. Parker, at once into notice. It tells a simple but most sympathetic 
story. Maris (Mr. Ben Greet) is an old composer who has done some excellent 
work, but who will not allow it to be heard in public. The director of the 
theatre endeavours to induce him to part with one of his operas, but Maris will 
not be persuaded. One of his pupils, Pietro (Mr. Bassett Roe), purloins the 
score, and passes it off as his own. It is to be played, when the prima donna 
throws up her part, and Pietro, driven into a corner, is obliged to confess his 
theft to Maris’s young wife Stella (Mrs. Patrick Campbell), that she may con- 
sent to fill the principal role. Maris is led to believe that his wife is faithless, 
and is in an agony of despair, when she returns, tells him of the magnificent 
success of his opera, and how she has from the stage told the audience whose 

- work it really was. “ A Buried Talent” was most excellently played. 


The £109 Prize of the Art Union of London, has been se'ected from the 
19th Century Art Society's Exhibition in Conduit Street. The work is by 
Hamilton Marr, A.R.C.A. 
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“ A Convict’s Wife ; or, The Romance of Marriage,” the four-act drama, by 
W. Sapte, junr., produced at the Grand Theatre, on Monday, May 19 (not 20th 
as stated in error) was originally tried at the Prince of Wales’ Theatre, London, 
on Friday afternoon May 31st of last year. The plot was given in the July, 1889, 
number of Tat THEATRE. The play was then entitled “ Marah,” and has since 
that date been strengthened and was certainly well received by. the Islington 
audiences, and should do well in the provinces. In the revival Mrs. B. M. De 
Solla (Mrs. Grey) Miss M. Schubert (Marguerite Cordaix), and Mr. Ivan Watson 
(Bougeron) most satisfactorily resumed their original characters. The re- 
mainder of the cast was as follows:—Miss Florence West (Lilian Grey), Mrs. 
C. L. Carson (Winifred, a bright performance), Mr, J. H. Barnes (Geoffrey 
Blount, R.N.) Mr. Lewis Waller (Paul Garnant, powerfully played), Mr. Scott 
Buist (Harvey Holmes, good), Mr. Willie Drew (Jack Brande, cleverly 
acted), Mr. C. H.Thornbury (Mr. Hunt), and Mr. Milton Buist (Waiter). 


“ The Grandsire,” adapted by Mr. Archer Woodhouse from M. Richepin’s Le 
Flibustier was originally produced at Terry’s Theatre, May 15, 1889. An 
account of it well be found in the July Omnibus Box of Tue TueEatre. Mr. 
George Alexander revived the play at the Avenue Theatre, on Wednesday 
afternoon, May 21, himself appearing as the old sailor, Francois Legoez, and 
though the assumption of such a character was naturally most difficult, Mr. 
Alexander triumphed and displayed great feeling and truth to nature in the 
agonized craving of the old man once more to behold his idolized grandson. Mr. 
Nutcombe Gould was excellent as Jacquemin. Mr. Benjamin Webster suited 
well the part of Pierre, and Miss Carlotta Leclercq was effective as Marie Anne. 
Miss Maria Linden was a charming Janik. On the same day a very brightly 
written duologue, entitled “ The Will and the Way,” by Justin Huntly M’Carthy, 
was tried for the first time, and proved so amusing and was so well played by Miss 
Elizabeth Robins as Sybil Wisdom, and by Mr. Benjamin Webster as Stanley- 
Grant that it was at once put in the evening bill. It only tells of a young lady 
who, determined to prevent her love from keeping as she fancies an appointment. 
with a rival, puts back the clock. She need hive had no fears, however, for he 
was but anxious to get awayand return witha Japanese fan, on which is painted 
a love scene that he hoped might enable him to declare his passion with greater- 
ease. 


The Wagner Society gives notice through its hon. sec., Mr. Charles. 
Dowdeswell, that the Richter concert of June 30 will be held, as last year, in 
conjunction with the Wagner Society. Subject to alterations which may ulti- 
mately be found to be inevitable, the programme will consist of the following- 
Wagnerian selections :—1. Overture— Die Feen ” (first performance at the 
Richter Concerts). 2. Elizabeth's air from “ Tannhiuser,” Miss Pauline Cramer. 
3. Siegfried-Idyll. 4. Szene iii, Act iii, from “ Die Walkiire,’ Miss Pauline 
Cramer and Mr. Henschel. 5. Symphony in C (MS§.) (first performance at the 
Richter Concerts). 


Miss Rosa Kenney gave a recital at the Steinway Hall on June 10, and 
proved herself a good elocutionist in “The Passing of Arthur,” and a bright. 
comedienne in Campbell Rae-Brown’s “ A Pair of Stars,” and exhibited much 
intelligence in “The Garden of Paradise.’ Mr. Mowbray Marras very 
efficiently supported Miss Kenney. 

It would not be fair to criticise the open-air performance that partly took 
place on Thursday, June 12, of “ Twelfth-Night,” as arranged by Miss E. 
Bessle for her company. Only the first act had been given when there was a 
downpour of rain. Actors and audience hurried away for shelter, and owing to 
want of arrangement,which was due neither to Miss Bessle ror Mr. Ivan Berlin, 
the play was not resumed. A concert was substituted, in which the only per- 
formance worthy of notice was that of the clever Field-Fisher family. Miss 
Bessle announces that the tickets taken for the day in question will be available 
at a future date, which will shortly be fixed. From what little we did see of 
“Twelfth Night” we came to the conclusion that Miss Bessle’s company was 
an excellent one, and we shall look forward to noticing the play in itg 
entirety. 
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Mr. Wilson Barrett concludes his American tour at Sacremento, California, 
on July 6, and journeys with his company direct to New York, sailing thence 
per “City of New York” He has arranged a short provincial tour of five 
weeks, prior to the opening of his new London theatre, commencing at Liver- 
= on August 25, and concluding at his own (Grand) theatre, Leeds, on 

ptember 27. The name of the new theatre has not yet been decided upon, 
but remains in abeyance until Mr. Barrett's return ; the subject of his opening 
production also awaits his final decision, on his arrival in England. 


Miss Adelaide Moore commenced her season at the Globe as Juliet, but as we 
understand that the lady was suffering on her first performance in London we will 
make every allowance, and hope to see her in some other character under more 
favourable circumstances. The Romeo of Mr. Otis Skinner was excellent, the 
Mercutio of Mr. Mark Quinton had much in it to commend, and the Nurse of 
Mrs. Charles Calvert was played on conventional lines. Mr. Edwin Wilde was a 
promising Tybalt. The mounting of the piece was handsome. 


We omitted to mention in our biography of Miss Sylvia Grey last month, 
that we were indebted to the courtesy of Messrs. Downey for the very excellent 
photograph of this charming actress. 


For the illustrations to “ The Bride of Love” we are indebted to the courtesy 
of the proprietor of the Ludy’s Pictorial. 


New plays produced and important revivals in London, from May 19, 1890, 
to June 20, 1890. 
(Revivals are marked thus® ). 
May 19 “ A Convict’s Wife ; or, the Romance of Marriage,” comedy-drama in 
four acts, by W. Sapte, jun., originally produced under the title of 
“ Marah ” at the Prince of Wales's matinée, May 31st, 1889 (omitted 
in “ Productions” in June number). Grand, Islington. 

“The Will and the Way,” duolozue by Justin Huntly McCarthy. 
Matinége. Avenue. 

“ The Bride of Love,” poetical play, in four acts, by Robert Buchanan. 
Matinée. Adelphi. Placed in the evening bill at the Lyric on its 
re-opening, June 9, 1890. 

“ Judah,” play, in three acts, by Henry Arthur Jones. Shaftesbury. 

“A Riverside Story,” original play, in two acts, by Mrs. Bancroft. 
Matinée. Haymarket. 

“The Up Train,” adaptation from the French “En Wagon,” by 
C. P. Colnaghi. Afatinée. Haymarket. 

“ Gretna Green,” comedy opera, in three acts, written by T. Murray 
Ford, composed by John Storer, Mus. Doc. Opera Comique. 

“‘ Mesmerism,” farce, by Carrol Clyde. Opera Comique. 

“ Queen’s Counsel,” three act farce, by James Mortimer. Comedy. 

“ The Clockmaker’s Hat,” comedietta, by T. W. Robertson. Comedy. 

“ Adoption,” a “new matrimonial mixture,” in one act, by Richard 
Henry. Toole’s. 

27 “The New Wing,” original farcical comedy, by H. Arthur Kennedy. 
. Matinée. Strand. 
27 “A Throw of the Dice,” one-act piece, by H. Arthur Kennedy. 
Matinée. Strand. 
28 “ Wanted a Wife,” three-act farcical comedy, by J. H. Darnley (first 
time in London). Matinée. Terry’s. 
i Head or Heart,” original operetta, libretto by Arthur Chapman, 
music by Martyn Van Lennep. Mutinée. Comedy. 
29 “The Dear Departed,” comedy operetta, libretto by Walter Parke, 
music by H. Martyn Van Lennep. AMatinés, Comedy. 
30 “Ia a Day,” poetic drama, in three acts, by Augusta Webster. 
Matinée. Terry’s. 
June 2 “La Lutte pour la Vie,” drama in five acts and six tableaux, by 
Alphonse Daudet. French plays, Her Majesty's. 
2° “The Artful Dodge,” farce by the late E. L. Blanchard. Matinée. 
Drury Lane. 
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June 3 “Eulalie,” original serious operetta, in one act, written by “ Austin 
Fryers,” composed by Charles J. Lacock. Forester’s Hall, Clerken- 
well. 

“A Buried Talent,” play, in one act and three tableaux, by Louis N. 
Parker. Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“In Olden Days,” a “cavalier incident,” in one act, by Agatha and 
Archibald Hodgson. Matinée. Vaudeville. i 

“Picking Up the Piecos,” sketch, by Julian Sturgis. Jatinée. 
Vaudeville. 

“ Sowing and Reaping,” proverb, in two acts (author unannounced). 
Matinée. Criterion. 

“A Swarry Dansong,” written by Rutland Buirrington, music by 
E. Solomon. AJfatinée. Criterion. 

“The Two Recruits,” farcical comedy, in three acts, by Frank Wyatt 
(for copyright purposes). Royalty. 

“Nerves,” thres-act farcical comedy, by J. Comyns Carr, adapted 
from the French, “ Les Femme Nerveuses.” Comedy. 

“Joan ; or, the Brigands of Bluegoria,’ comic opera, by Robert 
Martin. Music by Ernest Ford. Opera Comique. 

“Paris Fin de Siécle,” five-act play, by Ernest B!um and Raoul 
Toché. French plays, Her Majesty s. 

“ Casting the Boomerang,” comedy, ir. four acts, by Augustin Daly. 
Lyceum. 

“A People’s Hero,” drama, in four acts, founded on Ouida’s 
“ Tricotrin.” Matinée. Vaudeville. 

“ The Society Peepshow,” by Corney Grain. St. George's Hall. 

“Romeo and Juliet,” by William Shakespeare. Comedy. 

17 “Duskie,” one-act comedy, by Mrs. G. Thompson and Miss Kate 
Sinclair. Ladbroke Hall. 

i iam _ and Women,” one-act comedy, by Frank Lindo. Ladbroke 

all. 

19 “An Enemy of the People,’ Henrik Ibsen's play, read by Mrs. 
Erving Winlow. Haymarket. 

» 20 “Outwitted,” comedietta by Nita Praegér. Meistersingers’ Club. 
In the Provinces from May 12th, 1890, to June 16, 1890. 

May 12 “The Irish Priest,” drama, in tour acts, by Brandon Ellis. Grand, 
Glasgow. 

23 “A Baried Talent,” play, in three scenes, by Louis N. Parker. 
Royalty, Glasgow. 

24 “Bred in the Bone: a Story of Circus Life,” play, written by F. 
Teale Lingham, in a prologue and fouracts. J/utinée (for copyright 
purposes). Royal, Edmonton. 

26 “Flying from Justice,” original melodrama, in five acts, by Mark 
Melford. Prince of Wales’s, Southampton. 

“A Golden Harvest,’’ drama, in four acts, by F. Jarman. New 
Theatre Royal, Liverpool. 

“Held in Harness,” original comedy drama, in four acts, by C. A. 
Clarke. Queen's Theatre, Keighley. 

“ Missing,” romantic an1 semi-musical drama, in a prologue and four 

* acts, by Mark Melford. T.R., Huddersfield. 

“A Peer of the Realm,” romantic drama, in four acts, by Fred W. 
Broughton (for copyright purposes). T.R., Bolton. 

“ Arianween,” opera, in three acts, written and composed by Joseph 
Parry. T.R., Cardiff. 

“Music at Home,’’ comedy, by Miss Rose Seaton. Opera House, 
Chatham. 

“Mrs. Donnithorne’s Rent,” comedy, by Miss Rose Seaton. Opera 
House, Chatham. 

. ——— of London” drama in three acts, by F. A. Scudamore. T.R. 

ardiff. 


“Taunton Vale,” three-act drama, by Louis N. Parker. T.R., 
Manchester. 


“The Forty Thieves down to Date,” burlesque by G. V. Keast. 
Grand Theatre, Stonehouse, Plymouth. 
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In Paris, from May 13, 180, to June 18, 1890. 


16 “Devant l’Ean2mi,” five-at pliy, by Paul Carton. Ambigu. 
17 “Une Famille,” four-act comedy, by Henri Lavedan. Frangais. 
2) “La Revanche du Mari,” three-act comedy, by Felix Cohen and 
Grenet-Dancourt. Déjazet. 
24 “Le Hanneton d’Heloise,” four-act vaudeville, by George Duval. 
Folies-Dramatiques. 
“La Jeunesse de Louis XIV.,” five-act play, by Alexander Dumas. 
Porte St. Martin. 
“ Zire,” two-act opera, libretto by Elouard B!au and Louis Besson, 
composed by Verouge de la Nux. Opéra. 
“Lia Basoche,” comic opera, in three acts, book by Albert Carré, 
composed by André Messager. Opéra Comique. 
* “Tas Provinciales 4 Paris,” four-act comedy vaudeville, by feu Emile 
de Najac and Pol Moreau. Palais Royal. 
“L3 Rave,” ballet, in two acts and three scsnes, by Edouard Blau. 
Music by Leon Gastinel. Opéra. 
“Cinq Mille Quatre,” three-act farcical comedy, by Albert Guinon 
and Ambroise Janvier. Déjazet. 
11 “Tout Feu, Tout Flamme,” three-act vauleville, by Richard 
O'Monroy. Variétés. 
18° “La Fille de Roland,” four act drama in verse, by Henri de Bornier. 
Francais. 


[Notices of “ Jeanne D'Arc,” the opening of the St. James's Theatre under Mr. 
Bourchier's management, and several other plays, are unavoidably held over till 
next issue]. 





